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From The London Times, July 3. 
MR. LONGFELLOW. 


WELcomE to England, thou whose strains prolong 

The glorious bede-roll of our Saxon song ; 

Ambassador and Pilgrim-Bard in one, 

Fresh from thy home — the home of Washington, 

On hearths as sacred as thine own, here stands 

The loving welcome that thy name commands ; 

Hearths swept for thee and garnished as a shrine 

By trailing garments of thy Muse divine. 

Poet of Nature and of Nations, know 

Thy fair fame spans the ocean like a bow, 

Born from the rain that falls into each life, 

Kindled by dreams with loveliest fancies rife; 

A radiant arch that with prismatic dyes 

Links the two worlds, its keystone in the skies. 
The noblest creatures of those dreams of thine, 

From Hiawatha to Evangeline, 

Here thou wilt find, where’er thy footsteps roam, 

Loved as the cherished Lares of each home. 

What prouder refrain heartens to the core 

Than thou hast sung in brave Excelsior? 

Where sounds more gladdening ’mid this earthly 

strife 

Than the sweet clarion of thy Psalm of Life? 

None but the rarest raconteur may grace 

The mimic contest where most yield thee place. 

Say which, for either, fairer wreaths produce, 

Irving’s Astoria or thy Flower de Luce? 

Which haunted hostel lures more guests within, 

Hawthorne’s Seven Gables or the Wayside Inn? 

Turning thy pictured page, what varying dyes 

Shine through each latticed margin’s new sur- 


prise ! 
Here the swart Blacksmith, smirched with grime 
and tan, 
Tears in his eyes, yet every inch a man. 
Here, ’mid the rice-field, heaving his last breath, 
The poor Slave-monarch dreams himself to death. 
Here, yom without loud raves the tempest’s 
In, 
Here, while around the revelers brawl] within, 
The dying Baron through the grave’s dark goal 
Seeks Christ’s redeeming passport for his soul. _ 
Who hears not now, stormed down among thy 
leaves, 
The rain that poured like cataracts from the 
eaves, 
Roared through the kennels, lashed the stream- 


g panes 

Flooded the squares, the streets, the courts, the 
lanes 

Raging like seas that o’er some foundering 
wreck 


Swill thro’ the scuppers from the swimming 
deck ? 


Cool, teeming, plenteous, soul-refreshing show- 


ers, 

Quaffed by parched earth and by the thirsting 
flowers, 

Nor less by those who listened to thy song 

As, like Lodore’s, thy deluge dashed along. 

Where subtler solace than thy gentle voice 

From riven hearts can draw till griefs rejoice? 

Answer, what oft-repining woe o’erpowers 

That lay serene, the Reaper and the Flowers ? 
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So large thy sympathies, thy hand can trace 
Charms in each clime and glory in each race. 

a pee thy love, its gaze can find 

the flower, His breathings in the wind; 

Mesh with mere hempen coil in Rope-walk spun 
All human joys and ills beneath the sun ; 
Wake with grand echoes of responsive rhymes 
Long silent notes of mediseval chimes ; 
Nay, hear in hush of serried arms arrayed 
‘* The diapason of the cannonade.’’ 
*Mid purgatorial fires, in heaven, in hell, 
Thy dauntless soul hath lately dared to dwell, 
Passing o’er burning marl, where Dante trod 
With Virgil’s ghost, to Beatrice and God. 
Yet, rarely gifted Nature to translate, 
Reflect not others thus: thyself create. 
Ring out once more in thy own golden lines 
Life’s inner meaning, not the Florentine’s— 
Thou who hast given thy dreamings to our sight 
And syllabled the Voices of the Night : 
Thou -~ — sung, as none but thou couldst 


The uke legend of the Angel-King : 
Thou who around with affluent , a hast 
thrown 
The heavenly largess of thy benison, 
Regarding none as alien to thy breast — 
Columbia’s Poet, hail as England’s Guest. 
C.K. 





A WELCOME. 


Henre’s a welcome to you, Professor, 
Arrived on the English strand; 

For your songs across the Atlantic 
In the tongue-of the mother-land. 


Your lyrics are loved of the household, 
That knows no Academy’s law : — 

One hand’s warm pressure is better 
Than a whole world’s distant awe. 


It’s cold in the clear blue ether, 
That the king of the eagles achieves : — 
But the swallows have endless summer, 
And build close under our eaves, 


And the voices that bid you welcome 
Are many, and tender, and truae— 
They’d not shout for the best of the poets 
As loud as they’re hailing you ! 


- Come to the homes of the people, 
Where your household words are dear ;, 
There’s seldom a poet has sung them 
Such lyrics of courage and cheer. 


The poet who taught ‘‘ Resignation,’’ 
Who sang us the ‘‘ Psalm of Life’? — 

You are dear to them all, Professor, 
Child, parent, husband, and wife ! 


Aye, let Universities seat you 
In Temples of Honours and Arts :— 
The people of England, Sir, greet you, 
And open the doors of their hearts. 
Fun. 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 
The Jesuits in North America in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Francis PaRKMAN. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1867. 


Tue contrast between English and French 
colonization is striking. The English set- 
tler applies himself to toil with a conscious- 
ness that it is the lot of Adam’s sons to eat 
their bread in the sweat of their brow, and 
with a love of the toil which is his heritage. 
He has no liking for idleness, no passion 
for pleasure ; his object in life is subsistence, 
and, if he can fill his mouth, and support a 
family, he cares not what labour it may cost 
him. He applies himself at once to till the 
ground; agriculture is at once his labour 
and his delight. The never ungrateful 
earth becomes more productive the longer 
it is tilled. The settler’s cabin is replaced 
by a substantial farm, round which cluster 
‘cottages, and stores are opened for trade. 
The hamlet becomes a village, and the vil- 
lage grows intoa town. From each small 
centre fresh germs of civilization are cast 
forth, and the work of advance progresses 
neither slowly nor insecurely. It is like 
the march of a disciplined army through a 
hostile country. It has its basis of opera- 
tions ; it sends out skirmishers, it levels ob- 
stacles, cuts down forests, fills ravines 
which may harbour foes, then throws for- 
ward a wing to occupy some advantageous 
point, without breaking the chain of inter- 
connexion with the centre of the force. 
Presently the whole body is brought up in 
line with the wing, again to throw out feel- 
ers, and grasp vantage grounds, and again, 
having cleared the area before it, to move 
bodily forward. 

It was thus that England colonized North 
America. There was no one directing ge- 
nius to regulate and systematize the move- 
ment, but Englishmen learn by experience, 
and are guided by their apprehension of 
what is reasonable. 

The French settler is a man of different 
calibre ; he is not fond of toil: if he labours, 
it is that he may enjoy. himself afterwards ; 
he does not resolve to make his home in the 
new land which he treads, but regards him- 
self as an exile, and sighs over his toil for 
the charms of la belle France. His tastes 
are not for tillage; the chase and war are 
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thriftless, he liyes happy in the midst of a 
poverty which would urge the English set- 
tler on to redoubled labour, and is content 
if he can have his Sunday dance, and his 
nightly carouse. The French colonist in 
Canada presented a sharp contrast to the 
stern Puritan settler in New England. The 
latter bent over his spade and plough, with 
gloomy biow and dogged determination. 
England was no land for which he could 
sigh; the wilderness was to be his home, 
and he resolved to cut and trim the wilder- 
ness to suit his quaker tastes. The Cana- 
dian, on the other hand, cared little for the 
soil. He roved the forests after game; 
consorting with Indians, learning their arts, 
forgetting his own; acquiring their barba- 
rism, shaking off his own civilization; dart- 
ing with them in canoes over the milky foam 
of the rapid; stalking the moose with them 
on mocassined feet amongst the snows of 
winter, trapping the wolverine; spreading 
his bearskin in a lodge of an Indian vil- 
lage; flinging himself into the habits, pur- 
suits, superstitions and license of his savage 
companions. Thus the Frenchman failed 
to establish himself on the continent of 
America, whilst the English Puritan was 
rooting himself ineradicably in the new soil. 
Canada was the true child of France and 
the Church. The Cross of Christ and the 
lilies of the Bourbon were planted there 
side by side. The priest and the soldier, 
the settler and the nun, went forth together 
to the wilderness. ‘Feebly rooted in the 
soil, she thrust out branches which over- 
shadowed half America; a magnificent ob- 
ject to the eye, but one which the first 
whirlwind would prostrate in the dust.’ 
Canada offered no inducement to French 
colonists of energy. The Huguenots would 
gladly have hurried there to exercise their 
religion in freedom, but the ports were 
closed to them. It was only offered to the 
Catholic and the Royalist, and for such 
there was many an opening in the mother 
country. Consequently, those who went 
forth to the new world were those who had 
wasted their substance in the old land, thrift- 
less and improvident, and most unlikely to 
effect a permanent settlement in another, 
or they were soldiers sent to guard the 
forts, and priests to convert the heathen. 





more congenial pursuits. Careless and 


So thoroughly had the task of coloniza- 
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tion failed, that it would. probably have 
been abandoned, had not the hope of dis- 
pelling the darkness of heathendom in those 
trackless forests, by the pure light of the 
Faith, taken possession of the imagination 
and religious enthusiasm of France. 

Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a 
brave soldier, a statesman, and a devout 
Christian, had said: ‘ The saving of one 
soul is worth more than the conquest of an 
empire ;’ and, to forward the work of con- 
version, he brought with him from France 
four monks of the order of St. Francis. 

It was with the Jesuits that the glory of 
the conversion of the Indians. of Canada 
rests. The history of their mission is 
, Strange, instructive, and interesting. It 
presents to us a picture of the wondrous 
power of faith, impelling men to endure all, 
renounce all, in the ardour of their devotion 
toacause. But above all is it marvellous, 
as exhibiting an instance of the mysterious 
ways of Providence, which are past man’s 
finding out. The Jesuit scheme, had it 
succeeded, would have rescued the North 
American Indian from annihilation. It 
aimed at distributing communities of Chris- 


tianized natives throughs the valleys of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi, ruled by 
priests in the interest of Catholicity and of 
France; it desired to break them of their 
nomadic habits and their instincts of mutual 
slaughter, and to develop their habits of 


agriculture and trade. ‘The decline of In- 
dian population would have been arrested ; 
undecimated by internecine war it would 
have put forth a vigorous growth, and Can- 
ada would have been the seat of a great 
native Christian people in close alliance with 
France, whilst as yet the colonies of Engiand 
were but a weak and broken line along the 
shore of the Atlantic. Great and noble as 
was this scheme, not from a Christian point 
of view alone, but from a philanthropic 
point as well, it was destined to failure, and 
that from an unforeseen cause. 

In 1632, Paul Le Jeune, a Jesuit father, 
received the command to embark for the 
New World. He was in his convent at 
Dieppe when the order reached him, and he 
started, filled, as he assures us, with inex- 
pressible joy at the prospect of a living or a 
dying martyrdom. At Rouen he was joined 
by De Noué and by a lay brother, and they 
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sailed together on the 18th of April. The 
vessel encountered many storms, and the 
missionaries were very sea-sick. At length 
they came in sight of ‘ that miserable coun- 
try,’ as Le Jeune calls the scene of his fu- 
ture labours. It was in the harbour of 
Tadoussac that he first saw the objects of 
his apostolic cares ; for, as he sat in the ship’s 
cabin with the master, it was suddenly in- 
vaded by a dozen Indians, whom he com- 
pares to maskers at the Carnival. Some 
had their cheeks painted black, their noses 
blue, and the rest of their faces red. . Others 
were decorated with a broad band of black 
across the eyes; and others, again, with 
diverging rays of black, blue, and red on 
both cheeks. 

On the 5th of July, Le Jeune reached 
Quebec, and settled himself and his compan- 
ions in two hovels on the 8S. Charles. The 
Jesuit at once set himself to learn the In- 
dian language. Winter closed in. The 
S. Lawrence was hard frozen. Rivers, 
forests, and rocks were mantled alike in 
dazzling sheets of snow. The humble mis- 
sion house of Notre-Dame des Anges was 
half buried in the drifts, which rose two 
feet above the low eaves. The priests, sit- 
ting by night before the blazing logs of 
their wide throated chimney, heard the 
trees in the neighbouring forest cracking 
with frost, with a sound like the report of 
a pistol. Le Jeune’s ink froze, and his 
fingers were benumbed, as he toiled at 
his declensions and conjugations, and trans- 
lated the Lord’s Prayer into blundering 
Algonquin. An Indian made the missionary 
a present of two small children, and he at 
once set himself to teach them Christian 
doctrine. As the season grew milder, the 
number of his scholars increased, for Le 
Jeune would stand in his door and ring a 
bell, a signal to all children that after a les- 
son in the Creed, the Pater, and the sign 
of the Cross, they were to be rewarded with 
a porringer of peas. 

In May, Champlain arrived to take the 
command of Quebec, bringing with him 
four more Jesuits, Brébeuf, Masse, Daniel, 
and Davost. In October, Le Jeune, deter- 
mined to obtain proficiency in the Algon- 
quin tongue, started with a band of Indians 
to spend the winter with them in the forest. 
Without following his adventures with the 
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Algonquins, we will quote a sketch of the 
life he led among them, as a sample of that 
which was to be the future lot of the whole 
Jesuit band. 


*¢ Put aside the bearskin, and enter the hut. 
Here, in a space some thirteen feet square, 
were packed nineteen savages, men, women, and 
children, with their dogs, crouched, squatted, 
coiled like hedgehogs, or lying on their backs, 
with knees drawn up perpendicularly to keep 
their feet out of the fire. Le Jeune, always me- 
thodical, arranges the grievances inseparable 
from these rough quarters, under four chief 
heads, — cold, heat, smoke, and dogs. The 
bark covering was full of crevices, through 
which the icy blasts streamed in upon him from 
all sides ; and the hole above, at once window 
and chimney, was so large, that, as he lay, he 
could watch the stars as well as in the open air. 
While the fire in the midst, fed with fat pine- 
knots, scorched him on one side, on the other he 
had much ado to keep himself from freezing. 
At times, however, the crowded hut seemed 
heated to the temperature of an oven. During 
a snow-storm, and often at other times, the 
wigwam was filled with fumes so dense, stifling, 
and acrid, that all its inmates were forced to lie 
flat on their faces, breathing through mouths 
in contact with the cold earth. Their throats 
and nostrils felt as if on fire; their scorched eyes 
streamed with tears; and-when Le Jeune tried 
to read, the letters of his breviary seemed 
printed in blood. The dogs ran and jumped 
over him as he lay, snatched the food from his 
birchen dish, or, in a mad rush at some bone or 
discarded morsel, now and then overset both 
dish and missionary. Sometimes of an evening 
he would leave the filthy den, to read his brevi- 
ary in peace by the light of the moon. In the 
forest around, sounded the sharp crack of frost- 
riven trees; and from the horizon to the zenith 
shot up the silent meteors of the Northern lights, 
in whose fitful flashings the awe-struck Indians 
beheld the dancing of the spirits of the dead. 
The cold gnawed him to the bone; and his devo- 
tions over, he turned back shivering. The illu- 
minated hut, from many a chink and crevice, 
shot forth into the gloom long streams of light, 
athwart the twisted boughs. He stooped and 
entered. All within glowed red and fiery 
around the blazing pine-knots, where, like 
brutes in their kennel, were gathered the savage 
crew.’ — Pp. 27-29. 


The Jesuits soon learned that the Algon- 
quin tribes, with whom the French were 
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brought into closest contact, were very in- 
ferior in intellect, in civilization, and in gen- 
eral character to the savages more remote. 
By the vast lakes of the West dwelt numer- 
ous stationary populations, the chief belong- 
ing to the great Huron race, settled on the 
lake which still bears their name. In 1639 
the Jesuits made an enumeration of the 
Huron villages, dwellings, and families, 
and ascertained that the total population 
was at least twelve thousand. The Huron 
nation was a confederacy of four distinct 
contiguous nations, and was powerful. The 
only people at all their match were the 
Iroquois, who occupied the territory be- 
tween the lakes and New England. This 
ferocious tribe had not as yet exerted itself 
against the Hurons, nor shown its full power. 
The Iroquois were not as numerous as the 
Hurons, and there was no reason for the 
Jesuits to suspect that these latter would be 
swept from the face of the earth by the 
other savages. 

The priests determined to invade the ter- 
ritory of the Hurons, and form there a ba- 
sis for future conquests, for, the Hurons 
once won, the Faith would spread in wider 
and wider circles, embracing one after 
another the kindred tribes. The way was 
pathless and long, by rock and torrent, and 
the gloom of primeval forests. The goal 
was more dreary still; toil, hardship, fam- 
ine, filth, sickness, solitude, insult, and per- 
haps martyrdom. But the missionary did 
not shrink; once satisfied that the course 
selected was the right one, he cast himself 
into it with devotion’ and self-sacrifice. 

Eliot, the Protestant missionary, niggled 
at proselytism within range of the guns of 
Boston; Brainerd visited Indian camps for 
a brief period, to return again to his domes- 
tic comforts; but these Catholic fathers 
flung from them every chance of safety, 
every hope of ease, and entered dauntlessly 
on a course which was to be a living and a 
dying martyrdom. By the help of strong 
liquors and direct compulsion, the Puritans 
laboured to improve the natives off the face 
of the earth, whilst, with the Cross, these 
Jesuits toiled to erect the only possible 
barrier against their destruction. 

In 1634 Brébeuf, Daniel, Davost, and 
some French attendants left Quebec in the 





company of some Hurons for their destina- 
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tion in the wilds of the West. Barefoot, 
lest their shoes should injure the frail ca- 
noes in which they were paddled, crouched 
up, and endeavouring to propel the boats 
with their unpractised hands, week after 
week passed; before them the same lank, 
unkempt hair, the same tawny shoulders, 
and — naked arms, ceaselessly plying 
the paddle. Their only food was a pittance 
of Indian corn, crushed between two stones 
and mixed with water. Davost’s Indian 
robbed him of a part of his baggage and 
threw it into the river, including the writing 
materials of the three priests. At length, 
after a wearisome and painful journey, they 
met at their destination on the shores of 
Thunder Bay of Lake Huron. The central 
mission-house was built at Ihonatiria. It 
was thirty-six feet long, and about twenty 
feet wide, built of wood and divided. into 
three apartments ; the first served as a hall, 
as ante-room, and as store; the second was 
kitchen, dining and drawing-room, school- 
room and bed-chamber; the third was the 
chapel. There was no lack of visitors, for 
the house of the ‘ Black-robes’ contained 
marvels, the fame of which was noised 
abroad to the uttermost confines of the Hu- 
ron nation. Chief of these was the clock. 
The guests would sit in expectant silence 


by the hour, squatted on the ground, wait- 


ing to hear it strike. They thought it was 
alive, and asked what it ate. As the last 
stroké sounded, one of the Frenchmen 
would cry, ‘Stop!’ and to the admiration 
of the company, the obedient clock was si- 
lent. _ There was also a magnifying glass 
wherein a flea was transformed into a fright- 
ful monster, and a multiplying lens, which 
showed them the same objeet eleven times 
repeated. ‘ All this,’ says Brébeuf,-‘ serves 
to gain their affection, and make them more 
. docile in respect to the admirable and in- 
comprehensible mysteries of our Faith.’ 


* ** What does the Captain say?’’ was the fre- 
quent question — for by this title of honour they 
designated the clock. 

***When he strikes twelve times, he says, 
* Hang on the kettle ;’ and when he strikes four 
times, he says, ‘Get up, and gohome.’’’ Both 
interpretations were well remembered. Atnoon, 
visitors were never wanting to share the Father’s 
sanganule ; but at the stroke of four, all rose 
and departed, leaving the missionaries for a time 
in peace. Now the door was barred, and, gath- 
ering around the fire, they discussed the pros- 
pects of the mission, compared their several ex- 
aa, and took counsel for the future.’— 


* At every opportunity, the missionaries gath- 
ered together the children of: the village at their 
house. On these occasions, Brébeuf, for greater 
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solemnity, put on a surplice, and the close, an- 
gular cap worn by Jesuits in their convents. 
First he chanted the Pater Noster, translated 
by Father Daniel into Huron rhymes, the child- 
ren chanting in their turn. Next he taught 
them the sign of the cross ; made them repeat 
the Ave, the Credo, and the commandments; 
questioned them as to past instructions; gave 
them briefly a few new brief ones; and dismissed 
them with a present of two or three beads, rais- 
ins, or prunes.’— P. 63. 


In 1635 two more Jesuits arrived, Pijart 
and Le Mercier; and in the summer of the 
next year three more, Jogues, Chatelain, 
and Garnier. Scarcely had the new-comers 
arrived, when a frightful pestilence broke 
out among the Hurons, and with it soon ap- 
peared a new and more fearful scourge, 
the small-pox. The contagion increased 
in autumn, and, When winter came, its rav- 
ages were appalling. The Jesuits, singly 
or in pairs, a in the depth of cold 
from village to village, ministering to the 
sick, and seeking to commend their religious 
teachings by their efforts to relieve bodily 
distress. As the missionaries entered one 
of the smoky dens, he saw the inmates, 
their heads muffled in their robes of skin, 
seated around the fires in silent dejection. 
Everywhere was heard the wail of sick and 
dying children, and on or under the plat- 
forms at the sides of the house crouched 
squalid men and women, in all stages of the 
distemper. The priest approached, offered 
medicines, and then bree a salvation. 
Sometimes he baptized @ dying child, but 
rarely an adult. ‘I wish to go where my 
relations have gone.’ ‘ If I go to the French 
heaven, I shall have nothing to eat.’ Such 
were the replies he got. ‘Do they hunt or 
war in heaven?’ asked an anxious inquirer. 
‘Oh, no!’ replied the Father. ‘ Then,’ re- 
turned the guest, ‘I will not go there. It 
is ill to be lazy.’ Nor, when the dying 
savage had been persuaded to express a 
desire for Paradise, was it an easy matter 
to bring him to due contrition for his sins ; 
for he would deny with indignation that he 
had ever committed any. ‘Why did you 
baptize that Iroquois?’ asked one of the 
dying neophytes; ‘he will get to heaven 
before us, and when he sees us coming, he 
will drive us out.’ 

At one little town, the people, wearied out 
with plague, asked Brébeuf what was to be 
done to stop the pestilence. ‘Believe in 
God,’ replied the priest; ‘keep his com- 
mandments, abjuré your faith in dreams ; 
take but one wife and be true to her; give 
up your superstitious feasts and your as- 
semblies of debauchery; eat no human 
flesh ; never give feasts to devils ; and make 
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a vow,-if God will deliver you from this| sound the signal of death. . The litanies of 
est, that you will build a chapel to offer! the priests were mistaken for incantations. 


im thanksgiving and praise.’ The terms 
were too hard, and were rejected. 

Suspicion arose among the Indians that 
the Fathers inoculated them with the plague, 
and they began to regard baptism with ter- 
ror, and forbade the priests performing the 
sacred rite over their dying children. Here 
the questionable morality of the Jesuit per- 
mitted subterfuge; while pretending to be 
giving sugar and water to an infant, he se- 
cretly baptized it; or, with the moistened 
corner of his handkerchief, touched it and 
pronounced the sacramental words. 

In 1637 a mission was founded at Ossos- 
sané, or Rochelle, under Father Pijart. And 
here at length the first Huron seal convert, 
in full health and manhood, was baptized. 
The event was made as solemn and impres- 
sive as possible. The chapeb was gorgeous- 
ly adorned with candles, pictures, and sa- 
cred vessels. 


‘ Indians were there in throngs, and the house 
was closely packed; warriors, old and young, 
glistening in grease and sunflower-oil, with un- 
couth locks, a trifle less coarse than a horse’s 
mane, and faces perhaps smeared with paint in 
honour of the occasion; wenches in gay attire ; 


hags muffled in a filthy discarded deer-skin, 
their leathern visages corrugated with age and 
malice, and their hard, glistening eyes riveted 
on the spectacle before them. The priests, no 
longer in their daily garb of black, but radiant 
in their surplices, the genuflexions, the tinkling 
of the bell, the swinging of the censer, the sweet 
odours so unlike the fumes of the smoky lodge- 
fires, the mysterious elevation of the Host (for a 
mass followed the baptism) and the agitation of 
the neophyte, whose Indian imperturbability 
fairly deserted him,— all these combined to 
produce on the minds of the savage beholders 
an impression that seemed'to promise a rich har- 
vest for the faith. To the Jesrits it was a day 


of triumph and of hope. The ice had been’ 


broken, the wedge had entered; light had 
dawned at last on the long night of heathenism.’ 
—Pp. 112, 113. 


With this cheering gleam came, however, 
a descending cloud, full of black augury. 
The Indians became more than ever im- 
pressed that the small-pox was due to the 
missionaries. They had a picture of the 
‘Last Judgment.’ It became an object of 
the utmost terror, being regarded as a 
charm. On the top of a spruce-tree near 
the mission-house was a. small streamer to 
show the direction of the wind. This, too, 
was taken to be a death-dealing charm. 
The clock also now excited the wildest ter- 
ror; and the Jesuits were forced to stop it, 
since, when it struck, it was supposed to 





Nocturnal councils were held, and the death 
of the Jesuits was decreed; and, as they 
walked their rounds, whispering groups of 
children gazed after them as men doomed 
to die. Their house was set on fire; in 
public every face was averted from them, 
and the few converts they had made came 
to them privately to entreat them to fly, as 
their death was determined upon. The im- 
perilled Jesuits now took a singular, but 
certainly a wise step. They gave a farewell 
feast, such as was enjoined by Huron cus- 
tom on those about to die. The house was 
eo with feasters, and Brébeuf, standing 
efore the dusky revellers, addressed them 
as usual on his unfailing themes of God, 
Paradise, and Hell. The throng listened 
in casey silence ; and each, when he had 
emptied his bowl, rose and departed. This 
move of the Jesuits was a declaration that 
they knew, but did not shrink from their 
danger. From that time forth, the clouds 
that overhung them became sensibly lighter. 
In 1638 twelve French artisans from Que- 
bec built a wooden chapel, at Ossossané. 


| Here there were about sixty converts, and 


of a Sunday morning in winter, they might 
have been seen coming to mass, often from 
a considerable distance, ‘as naked,’ says 
Lalemant, ‘as your hand, except a skin 
over their backs like a mantle, and, in the 
coldest weather, a few. skins around their 
feet and legs.’ They knelt, along with the 
French mechanics, before the altar, san 
Huron h s, and received the bread o 
life together. 

The priests testify to the value of pic- 
_—_ in missionary agency. They write to 
order — 


* A variety of souls in perdition —dmes dam- 
nées — most of them to be mounted in a porta- 
ble form. Particular directions are given with re- 
spect to the demons, dragons, flames, and other 
essentials of these works of art. Of souls in bliss 
—dmes bienheureuses— he (Garnier) thinks 
one will be enough. All the pictures must be 
in full face, not in profile; and they must look 
directly at the beholders with open eyes.’ —P. 
188. , 


If the work of the missionaries was slow, 
it was the more sure. The morals and 
superstitions of the Huron Indians were of 
the grossest character, and much had to be 
unlearned before the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity could be acquired. 


‘The mind of the savage was by no.meins. 
that beautiful blank which somé have represented - 
it; there was much to be erased as well as to be 
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written. They must renounce a host of super- 
stitions, to which they were attached with a 
strange tenacity, or which may rather be said to 
have been ingrained in their very natures. Cer- 
tain points of Christian morality were also 
strongly urged by the missionaries, who insisted 
that the convert should take but one wife, and 
not cast her ‘off without grave cause, and that 
he should renounce the gross licence almost uni- 
versal among the Hurons. Murder, cannibalism, 
and several offences were also forbidden.? — 
P. 134. 


In 1639 the Jesuits resolved on establish- 
ing one central station as a focus whence 
the light of the Faith might radiate through 
all the wilderness around, instead of isolat- 
ing the missionaries at separate stations in 
the several Huron towns. This was to serve 
at once as residence, fort, magazine, hospi- 
tal, and convent. Hence the priests would 
set forth on missionary expeditions far and 
near; and hither they could retire, as to an 
asylum, in sickness or in peril. Here also 
the converts were to be settled and taught 
the arts of husbandry, and preserved from 
the perverting influences of their fellow- 
savages. In fact, the ancient monastic sys- 
tem of central abbey with cells dotted over 
the et was reproduced in the wilds of 
Canada. The site of this station was near 
the Matchedash Bay of Luke Huron. 
Traces of it exist to this day. It was 
called Sainte-Marie. From this centre the 
intrepid missionaries visited distant nations, 
the f eutrals and the Tobaccos, enduring 
terrible hardships, and with their life ever 
in their hands. In 1641 broke out the de- 
solating Iroquois war, which was to be the 
ruin of the mission. But, before entering 
on this eventful period for the Huron mis- 
sion, it will be necessary to cast a look at Que- 
bec, and see what the Jesuits had been do- 
ing there, at their Canadian head-quarters. 

Champlain had been succeeded by De 
Montmagny, as Governor of Quebec, a 
worthy successor to that heroic and Chris- 
tian soldier. One of his first acts on enter- 
ing on his duties, was to stand sponsor to a 
dying Indian. Le Jeune’s letters to France 
had been published, and had stirred up an 
intense interest in the mission. 


* He reads how, in a single convent, thirteen 
nuns have devoted themselves, by a vow, to the 
work of converting Indian women and children; 
how in the Church of Montmartre, a nun lies 

rate day and night before the altar, pray- 
ing for the mission; how the Carmelites are all 
as fire, the Ursulines full of zeal, the Sisters of 
the-Visitation have no words to speak their ar- 
dour; how some person unknown but blessed of 
Heaven, means to found a school for Huron 
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out six workmen to build a hospital for the In- 
dians; how, in every house of the Jesuits, young 
priests turn eager eyes towards 3 and 
how, on the voyage thither, the devils raised a 
tempest, endeavouring, in vain fury, to drown 
the invaders of their American domain,’ —P. 151. 


In 1640, various new religious establish- 
ments were erected at Quebec. A school 
for Huron children was begun ; an Ursuline 
convent, an incipient hospital, a new Al- 
gonquin mission at a place called Sillery 
were in progress. On the 15th of July, 
Madame de la Peltrie, a pious but very wil- 
ful lady-with a fortune, at the head of a 
community of Ursulines, her especial pets, 
arrived in Canada. The most remarkable 
of these nuns was Marie de l’Incarnation, 
who had been an ecstatic visionary in 
France, but who with practical work in the 
Algonquin mission, became a sensible and 
useful person.* The ladies were delighted 
with the prospect of work; here was some- 
thing to exercise their sympathies, long 
driven in by the stifling atmosphere of the 
French convent. In the transports of their 
zeal, they seized and kissed every Indian 
female child on whom they could lay hands, 
‘without minding,’ says Father Le Jeune, 
‘whether they were dirty or not.’ Marie 
de S. Barnard, a fair and delicate girl, was 
another of the Ursulines. ‘ Her disposition 
is charming,’ writes one of the nuns to 
France; ‘in our times of recreation she of- 
ten makes us cry with laughing ; it would be 
hard to be melancholy when she is near.’ 
Beside the cloister stood a large ash-tree ; 
and it stands there still. Beneath its shade 
Marie de l’Incarnation, the Superior, and 
her nuns instructed the little savages in the 
truths of the Gospel. 

In Anjou dwelt one Jéréme de la Dau- 
versiére, a receiver of taxes. One day, 
whilst at his devotions, he heard an inward 
voice commanding him to found a hospital 
on the island of Montreal, in Canada. 
Montreal was then a wilderness, and the 
hospital, if erected, would have no patients. 
However, the voice was to be obeyed, and 
Dauversiére selected priests and nuns, then 
chose a governor for the island, the Sieur 
de Maisonneuve, forty workmen, obtained 
authority from the Crown, and sent them 
off to Canada to found Montreal. On the 
17th of May, 1642, Maisonneuve’s little 
flotilla, a pinnace, a flat-bottomed craft 
moved by sail, and two row-boats, ap- 
proached the tree-grown island of Mon- 
treal, all on board raising in unison a hymn 
of praise. 


‘On the following day, they glided along the 





children; how the Duchesse d’Aiguillon has sent 





green and solitary shores, now thronged with the 
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life of a busy city, and landed on the spot which 
Champlain, thirty-one years before, had chosen 
as the fit site for a settlement. It was a tongue 
or triangle of land, formed by the junction of a 
rivulet with the 8. Lawrence. The rivulet was 
bordered by a meadow, and beyond rose the for- 
est with its vanguard of scattered trees. Early 
spring flowers were blooming in the young grass, 
and birds of varied plumage flitted among the 
boughs. 

* Maisonneuve sprang ashore, and fell on his 
knees. His followers imitated his example, and 
all joined their voices in enthusiastic songs of 
thanksgiving. Tents, baggage, arms, and stores 
were landed. An altar was raised on a pleasant 
spot near at hand; and Mademoiselle Marie, with 
Madame de la Peltrie, aided by her servant 
Charlotte Barré, decorated it with a taste which 
was the admiration of the beholders. Now all 
the company gathered before the shrine. Here 
stood Vimont, in the rich vestments of his office. 
Here were the two ladies, with their servant; 
Montmagny, and Maisonneuve, a warlike figure, 
erect and tall, his men clustering around him, 
soldiers, sailors, artisans, and labourers, all alike 
soldiers at need. They kneeled in reverent si- 
lence as the Host was raised aloft; and when the 
rite was over, the priest turned and addressed 
them : ‘** You are a grain of mustard-seed, that 
shall rise and grow till its branches overshadow 
the earth. You are few, but your work is the 
work of God. His smile is on you, and your 
children shall fill the land.”’ 

* The afternoon waned; the sun sank behind 
the western forest, and twilight came on. Fire- 
flies were twinkling over the darkened meadow. 
They caught them, tied them with threads into 
shining festoons, and hung them before the altar, 
where the Host remained exposed. Then they 
pitched their tents, lighted their bivouac fires, 
stationed their guards, and lay down to rest. 
a ree the birth-night of Montreal.’ — Pp. 


It was thirty-two years since the French 


had first attacked the Iroquois. They had 
nursed their wrath for more than a genera- 
tion, and at length their hour was come. 
The Dutch traders providee them with fire- 
arms. In 1641, mutterings of the impend- 
ing storm reached the Jesuits of the Huron 
Mission, and warned the little colony of 
Montreal to be on its guard. Sometimes 
war parties hovered about the fortifications 
of Quebec. Scalped corpses of fur-traders 
were discovered in the woods, Iroquois 
war-whoops pealed through the sombre for- 
ests, and their canoes darted over the lakes 
upon unprotected Algonquin or Huron vil- 
lages, or intercepted boats descending the 
S. Lawrencé with furs. 

In 1642, the Jesuit Isaac Jogues, with 
two young Frenchmen, René Goupil and 
Guillaume Couture, laymen, who, from a 
religious motive and without pay, had at- 
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tached themselves to the mission, went to 
Quebec to obtain a er of necessaries 
for the Huron Mission of 8. Marie. They 
were returning with about forty Indians in 
twelve canoes. Jogues was a constitution- 
ally timid man, with a refined. and delicate 
mind; he was a finished scholar. His oval 
face, and the mould of his features, ind’- 
cated a modest, thoughtful, and intelligent 
nature. The canoes had reached the wes- 
tern end of the Lake of S. Peter, when they 
were attacked by the Iroquois. The Hu- 
rons, seized with panic, leaped ashore and 
fled into the woods. Goupil, and several 
of the Christian converts who showed fight, 
were captured. Jogues sprang into the 
bulrushes, and might have escaped; but 
when he saw Goupil and the neophytes in 
the hands of the Iroquois, he came out of 
his hiding-place and gave himself up. 
Couture had eluded pursuit; but when he 
thought of Jogues, and of what might be 
his fate, he resolved not to desert him, and 
he retraced his steps. Four Iroquois, on 
catching sight of him, rushed + te like 
tigers, stripped off all his clothing, tore 
away his finger-nails with their teeth, gnawed 
his fingers with the fury of famished dogs, 
and thrust a sword through one of his 
hands. Jogues broke from his guard, and 
threw his arms round his triend’s neck. The 
savages tore him away, beat him with war- 
clubs, and bit and lacerated his fingers as 
they had done those of Couture. Captives 
were brought up at each moment, and the 
riest, with his bleeding and mangled hands, 
baptized those who asked for the regenerat- 
ing stream. . P ee 
or days the captives were about 
in the train of thelr ferocious anuion. The 
pain and fever of their wounds, and the 
clouds of mosquitoes, left them no peace by 
day, nor sleep by night. On the way they 
were beaten with such cruelty that Jogues 
fell powerless, drenched in blood, and faint- 
ing. His hands were again gnawed, and 
fire was applied to his body. At night, 
when the exhausted prisoners sought rest, 
the young warriors came to rip — their 
closing wounds, and pluck out their hair. 
At the expiration of thirteen days the war 
party arrived in their towns, bearing with 
them in paseg their captives. They were 
made to run the gauntlet between lines of 
savages armed with sticks and cudgels. 
They were then placed on a high platform, 
and exposed to the mockery and taunts of 
the whole town. They were allowed a few 
minutes to recover their breath, and then a 
chief called out, ‘Come, let us caress these 
Frenchmen.’ A Christian Algonquin wo- 





man, a prisoner among the Iroquois, was 
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ordered to cut off Jogues’ left thumb, 
which she did, and a thumb of Goupil was 
also severed, a clam-shell being used as the 
instrument, in order to increase the pain. 
It is not necessary to detail the tortures 
these unfortunate men were called on to un- 
dergo: they were chosen, with infernal 
cruelty, to cause the greatest possible suf- 
fering without endangering life. At night 
they were stretched on the ground on their 
backs, their ankles and wrists bound fast to 
stakes driven into the ground, and left to 
the children, who amused themselves by 

lacing live coals on the naked and quiver- 
ing bodies. 

n the midst of his sufferings the priest 
remembered others. Four Huron prisoners 
were brought in and placed on the scaffold 
beside him. He took the opportunity to 
convert them, and baptized them with a few 
rain-drops which he discovered clinging to 
the husks of green maize thrown to ‘him for 
food. Jogues and Goupil were spared, and 
the priest took measures to baptize dying 
infants. Goupil once signed a little child 
with the cross; at this the relations took 
alarm, for the Dutch Calvinists had told 
them that the cross came from the devil; 
and, thinking that Goupil was bewitching 
the child, his death was resolved on. The 
priest and the young layman were walking 
together in the forest, reciting their prayers 
and taking sweet counsel together, when an 
Indian struck Goupil down with a hatchet, 
and the young man fell, murmuring the 
name of Christ. Jogues bowed over him 
and gave him absolution, ere he breathed 
his last. A touching picture is presented 
to us of the anxiety of the good priest for 
the safety of his friend's Sale. 


* Jogues passed a night of anguish and deso- 
lation, and in the morning, reckless of life, set 
forth in search of Goupil’s remains. The corpse 
had been flung into a neighboring ravine, at the 
bottom of which ran a torrent ; and here Jogues 
found it, stripped naked, and gnawed by dogs. 
He dragged it into the water, and covered it with 
stones to save it from further mutilation, resolv- 
ing to return alone on the following day and se- 
cretly bury it. But with the night there came a 
- storm; and when, in the grey of the morning, 
Jogues descended to the brink of the stream, he 
found it a rolling, turbid flood, and the body 
was nowhere to be seen. Jogues waded into the 
cold current, (it was the Ist of October), he 
sounded it with his feet and with his stick; he 
searched the rocks, the thicket, the forest ; but 
all in vain. Then, crouching by the pitiless 
stream, he mingled his tears with its waters, and 
in a voice broken with groans, chanted the Ser- 
vice of the Dead.’ — P. 245. 





Eventually Jogues escaped, through the 
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assistance of the Dutch colonists, and he 
obtained a passage in a small vessel to 
Europe. The voyage was rough and tedi- 
ous; and the passenger slept on a coil of 
ropes on deck, suffering much from the 
cold, and drenched by the waves that broke 
over the side. On Christmas-eve he was 
set ashore a little north of Brest, in Brittany. 
What followed is too pathetic not to be 
given in our author’s own words : — 


* Seeing a peasant’s cottage not far off, he ap- 
proached it, and asked his way to the nearest 
church. The peasant and his wife mistook him 
for some poor but pious Irishman, and asked 
him to share their supper, after finishing his.de- 
votions, — an invitation which Jogues, half fam- 
ished as he was, gladly accepted. He reached 
the church in time for the evening mass (mid- 
night mass of Christmas-night), and with unut- 
terable joy knelt before the altar, and received 
the Communion of which he had been deprived 
so long. When he returned to the cottage, the 
attention of his hosts was at once attracted to 
his mutilated and distorted hands. They asked 
with amazement how he could have received such 
injuries ; and when they heard the story of his 
tortures, their surprise and veneration knew no 
bounds. Two young girls, the daughters, begged 
him to accept all they had to give, —a handful 
of sous,— while the peasant made known the 
character of his new guest to his neighbours. A 
trader from Rennes bought a horse to carry him 
to the Jesuit college in that town. He gratefully 
accepted it; and on the morning of the 5th of 
January, 1644, reached his destination. He 
dismounted, and knocked at the door of the col- 
lege. The porter opened it, and saw a man 
wearing on his head an old woollen night-cap, 
and in’an attire little better than that of a beg- 
gar. Jogues asked to see the Rector; but the 
— answered, coldly, that the Rector was 

usy in the sacristy. Jogues begged him to say 
that a man was at the door with news from Can- 
ada... . The father Rector was putting on his 
vestments to say mass; but when he heard that 
@ poor man from Canada had asked for him at 
the door, he postponed the service, and went to 
meet him. Jogues, without discovering himself, 
gave him a letter from the Dutch Director-Gen- 
eral attesting -his character. The Rector, with- 
out reading it, began to question him as to the 
affairs of Canada, and at length asked him if he 
knew Father Jogues. 

**<T know him yery well,’’ was the reply. 


* «The uois have taken him,’’ pursued 
the Rector. ‘‘Is hedead? Have they murdered 
him? ”’ 


*<*No,’? answered Jogues; ‘‘ he is alive and 
at liberty, and I am he.’ And he fell on his’ 
knees to ask his Superior’s blessing.’’ ’ — Pp. 
236-238. 


With the opening spring this devoted 
riest sailed again for Canada. The Jesuit 
ressini suffered tortues as great from the 
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hands of the Iroquois, but he was not the 
first martyr unto death. He escaped with 
scarce a portion of his body unscarred, with 
his hands mangled with the teeth of his en- 
emies, and his fingers split. The first to 
die was the aged De Noué, who was frozen 
to death whilst performing an act of kind- 
ness for his French and Indian companions 
on a journey. He was found with his head 
bare, his eyes open and turned to heaven, 
kneeling in the snow, with his arms crossed 
on his breast. 

In 1646 Jogues was sent as an ambassa- 
dor with a message to the Iroquois, from the 
Governor of Quebec. But his errand was 
not merely political, it was also religious, 
for not only was he to be the bearer of 
wampum belts from De Montmagny, but he 
was also to found among those ferocious 
savages a new mission, to be entitled the 
Mission of the Martyr. A slight peace had 
been made between the French and the 
Troquois, and it was hoped that it would be 
confirmed by a settlement of Jesuits 
amongst them. At first all went on prom- 
isingly, but the superstitious fears of the 
savages having been aroused over some 
trifle, he was fallen upon by them, the flesh 
cut in thin strips from his back and arms, 
and he was finally despatched with a toma- 
hawk. The war now burst forth with re- 
doubled fury, and the Iroquois fell like 
wolves on the Hurons and Algonquins, as 
well as on the French, and war continued 
uninterruptedly till the Hurons had ceased 
to exist, and the fields white for harvest 
had been reduced to desolation. 

It is now time-for us to turn back to the 
Huron Mission. The seed sown had taken 
root and was showing blade and ear. In 
some towns the Christians outnumbered the 
heathen, and in nearly all they formed a 
strong party. Churches were built at Os- 
sossané, at S. J oseph, S. Ignace, S. Michel, 
and S. Jean-Baptiste, each with its bell 
ringing every morning for mass, which was 
attended daily by crowds of converts. The 
missionaries had not merely succegded in 
making formal Christians, but had succeeded 
in a marvellous manner in eradicating the 
deep-rooted superstitions, and licence and 
barbarity of the proselytes. The converts 
set their faces against the torture of prison- 
ers, which had been of old their chief de- 
light. On one occasion, Etienne Totiri, 
whilst his heathen countrymen were tor- 
menting a captive Iroquois, stood boldly 
forth to denounce their cruelty. The dying 
wretch asked to be baptized, and the con- 
vert took upon himself to administer the 
Sacrament, amidst the hootings of his kin- 
dred and countrymen, who, as he ran to the 
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burning pile'with a cup of water, pushed him 
to and fro to make him spill it. 

The Huron who embraced the Faith, re- 
nounced thenceforth the feasts, dances, and 
debauches in which was his: delight. In 
health he was debarred from joining in the 
social entertainments of his people ; in sick- 
ness he was forbidden to apply to the med- 
icine men, who were no better than sorcerers. 
‘To be a chief and a Christian,’ writes Lale- 
mant, ‘ is to combine fire and water; for 
the business of the chief is mainly to do the 
devil’s bidding, preside over ceremonies of 
hell, and excite the young Indians to dances, 
feasts, and shameless indecencies.’ It is 
the fashion for Protestants to despise Cath- 
olic missions, because the priests insist on 
external sacramental observances ; and noth- 
ing is more common than to hear slighting 
remarks on such missions as being a system 
of proselytism to toys, trinkets, and cere- 
monies. Our own miserable failure in mis- 
sion work should make us more humble. 
External observances are of use for impress- 
ing truths internally. And it is entirely 
and gratuitously false to charge Catholic 
missionaries with care for externals, and 
neglect of that which those outward and fis- 
ible signs symbolize. 

In March 1649 there were in the Huron 
country eighteen Jesuit priests, four lay 
brothers, twenty-three mer, serving without 

ay, for the love of Gol; seven hired men, 
our boys, and eight soldiers. All was or- 
der, discipline, and subordination. Some 
of the men were assigned to household work, 
and some to the hospital, whilst the rest la- 
boured at the fortifications of S. Marie, 
tilled the fields, or stood ready, in case of 
need, to fight the Iroquois. Fifteen of the 
priests were engaged in distant missions, 
and the rest remained permanently at S. 
Marie. Two or three times in the year 
they all assembled at S. Marie to take 
counsel together, hold a retreat, and nerve 
themselves for fresh labour. The historian 
draws for us a pleasant picture of the Fath- 
ers assembled in 1649 : — 


‘It was a scene that might recall a remote 
half-feudal, half-patriarchal age, when, under 
the smoky rafters of his antique hall, some war- 
like Thane sat, with kinsmen and dependants 
ranged down the long board, each in his degree. 
Here, doubtless, Ragueneau, the Father Supe- 
rior, held the place of honour ; and, for chief- 
tains scarred with Danish battle-axes, was seen a 
band of thoughtful men, clad in a threadbare garb 
of black, their brows swarthy from exposure, 
yet marked with the lines of intellect and a fixed 
enthusiasm of purpose. Here was Bressini, 
scarred with fwebrand and knife; Chabanel, 
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from which his nature recoiled ; the fanatical 
Chaumonot, whose character savoured of his 
peasant birth, yet, such as his faith was, he was 
ready to die for it. Garnier, beardless like a 
woman, was of afar finer nature. His religion 
was of the affections and sentiments ; and his 
imagination, warmed with the ardour of his faith, 
shaped the ideal forms of his worship into visible 
realities. Brébeuf sat conspicuous among his 
brethren, portly and tall, his short moustache 
and beard grizzled with time,— for he was fifty- 
six years old. If he seemed impassive, it was be- 
cause one overmastering principle had merged 
and absorbed all the impulses of his nature and 
all the faculties of his mind. The enthusiasm 
which with many is fitful and spasmodic, was 
with him the current of his life, solemn and deep 
as the tide of destiny . . . Gabriel Lalemant, 
uephew of Jéréme Lalemant, was Brébeuf’s col- 
league at the Mission of 8, Ignace. His slender 
frame and delicate features gave him an appear- 
ance of youth, though he had reached middle 
life ; and as in the case of Garnier, the fervour 
of his mind sustained him through exertions of 
which he seemed physically incapable. Of the 
rest of that company little lias come down to us 
but the bare record of their missionary toils ; 
and we may ask in vain what youthful enthusi- 

» what broken hope or faded dream, turned 
the current of their lives, and sent them from the 
heart of civilization to this savage outpost of the 
.world. There was a gapin their number. The 
place of Antoine Daniel was empty, and never 
more to be filled by him,— never at least in the 
flesh. Daniel’s station had been at S. Joseph ; 
but the mission and the missionary had alike 
ceased to exist.’— Pp. 870-372. 


The Mission of S. Joseph had been 
blessed with excellent results. On the 
morning of the 4th of July it had been un- 
expectedly attacked by the Iroquois. Dan- 
iel was about to celebrate mass at the time 
that the war-whoop of the savages, and the 
cries of the startled Hurons, told him of the 
attack. He ran out of church and hurried 
to the point of danger, rallied the defend- 
ers, called on the unbaptized to receive the 
holy rite, and exhorted the believers to 
kneel for absolution. They crowded about 
him, and he, immersing his pocket-handker- 
chief in a bowl of water, shook it over them 
and baptized them by aspersion. The palis- 
ade was forced, and the enemy was in the 
town. The air quivered with the infernal 
din, The priest urged his flock to fly, as re- 
sistance was hopeless, and many took refuge 
in the woods ; but he himself would not fol- 
low. When the Iroquois saw him waiting for 
them before his church-door, radiant in the 
eucharistic vestments, confronting them with 
a look kindled with the inspiration of mar- 
‘tyrdom, they stopped in amazement; but 
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missionary bound by a self-imposed vow to alife| bows, and showered on him a volley of 





arrows. When he fell they hacked his life- 
less .body, and bathed their faces in his 
blood. 

Eight months after this disaster, S. 
Louis, the station of Brébeuf and Lalemant, 
fell. The Huron converts fought bravely, 
but were outnumbered by the Iroquois, 
who swarmed the palisades, fired the town, 
and massacred the inhabitants. Brébeuf 
was tied to a stake; from whence he ex- 
horted his converts to play the man. The 
Iroquois, incensed, cut away his lower lip, 
and thrust a red-hot iron down his throat. 
Lalemant was wrapped in strips of bark 
smeared with pitch, and set on fire. He 
called to his Superior, ‘We are made a 
spectacle to the world, to angels, and to 
men.’ Scalding water was poured on Bré- 
beuf’s head ; strips of flesh were cut from 
his limbs, and devoured before his eyes; at 
length he was chopped down, his heart torn 
out and eaten. 

A few days after, a detachment from S. 
Marie sought among the smoking ruins of 
the station for the remains of the martyrs, 
and had great difficulty in distinguishing 
them. 

The end of the Hurons had arrived; 
they were smitten everywhere, and the mis- 
erable fi ent that remained of this great 
nation took refuge on an island in the great 
lake. Thither the missionaries followed 
them, to find the poor Indians dying with 
disease and starvation. The forests along 
the shore swarmed with their mortal foes, 
and scarce a Huron who ventured thither 
returned. Winter set in with severity, and 
the famishing wretches were fain to devour 
leather and bitter roots. 

In the Tobacco nation were two mis- 
sions, S. Peter and S. Matthias ;, the former 
under the charge of Garnier and Chabanel. 
In November S. Jean was attacked, and its 
inmates slaughtered. An Iroquois shot 
Garnier through the body and thigh, tore 
off his cassock, and left Ho Garnier lay 
for a moment on the ground as if stunned ; 
then, recovering himself, he was seen to 
rise into a kneeling posture. At a little 
distance from him lay a Huron mortally 
wounded, but still showing signs of life. 
The dying priest endeavoured to drag him- 
self on his broken thigh towards the 
Indian to give him absolution; but his 
strength deserted him and he fell. He rose 
again once more, and again crept forward, 
when a party of Iroquois rushed upon him 
and cut him down. 


‘Thus at the age of forty-four, died Charles 





-soun recovering themselves they bent their 


Garnier, the favourite child of wealthy-and no- 
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ble parents, nursed in Parisian luxury and ease, 
thus living and dying, a more than willing exile 
amid the hardships and horrors of the Huron 
wilderness. His life and his death are his best 
eulogy. Brébeuf was the lion of the Huron 
Mission, and Garnier was the lamb; but the 
lamb was as fearless as the lion.’ — P. 407. 


“My pen,’ writes Rageneau, ‘has no ink 
black enough to describe the fury of the 
Iroquois. It is said that hunger will drive 
wolves from the forest. So, too, our starv- 
ing Hurons were driven out of a town 
which had become an abode of horror. It 
was the end of Lent. Alas! if these poor 
Christians could have had but acorns and 
water to keep their fast upon! On Easter- 
day we caused them to maké‘a general con- 
fession. On the following day they went 
away, leaving us all their little possessions ; 
and most of them declared publicly that 
they made us their heirs, knowing well that 
they were near their end. And, in fact, 
only a few days passed before we heard of 
the disaster which we had foreseen. These 
— people fell into ambuscades of our 

roquois enemies. Some were killed on 
the spot; some were dragged into captiv- 
ity; women and children were burned. A 
few made their escape, and spread dismay 
and panic everywhere. A week after, an- 
other band was overtaken by the same fate. 
Go where they would, they met with slaugh- 
ter on all sides. Famine pursued them, or 
they encountered an enemy more cruel than 
cruelty itself; and, to.crown their misery, 
they heard that two great armies of Iroquois 
were on their way to exterminate them.’ 

The Huron Mission was now abandoned ; 
the Hurons, as a race, had ceased to exist : 
some escaped to Quebec, some took refuge 
in the remote West; some, under the name 
of Wyandots, clung to the neighbourhood 
of Detroit. The Government of the United 
States has removed them to reserves on the 
western frontier, where a remnant of them 
still exists. A colony surrendered to the 
Iroquois, promising to change their nation- 
ality. They were received by their cruel 
foes, and distributed among the different 

i s. They identified themselves with 
their conquerors in all but religion, holding 
fast to the Christian faith, though deprived 
of teachers; and eighteen years r, a 
Jesuit missionary found them still good 
Catholics. In 1649 the Huron Church had 
ceased to be. 

In one point of view, the attempt of the 
Jesuits had come to nought. The Christian 
colonies they had hoped to found, where 
were they? The civilization of the Indian 


race had failed. The acquisition of assist-| ,, 


ants to France against the increasing power 
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'and growing pretensions of New Er.gland 
had been unsuccessful. But, from a Chris- 
tian point of view, much had been done, 
more than any Protestant mission has ever 
succeeded in effecting, in double the time, 
and with tenfold resources. In about fifteen 
years, a band of dauntless priests had over- 
thrown the traditional faith of a great peo- 
ple, had curbed their licence, had devel- 
oped their humanity, and had made better 
Christians of them than are to be found in 
many of our country parishes. 

The course of the history of the Jesuit 
missions has enabled us to give specimens 
of the style in which Mr. Parkman has 
wiitten. We know of few historical writers 
who combine such rare gifts as this Ameri- 
ean author. In his attention to minute in- 
cidents, he reminds us often of Dean Stan- 
ley ; often also, in his vivid portraiture, he 
recalls Lord Macaulay. He is generous 
and ready to give all their due; though 
himself a Protestant— probably of the most 
broad school—he does homage to the piety, 
devotedness, and self-sacrifice of the noble 
men whose lives and labours he sketches. 
His power of description, which first be- 
came known by his ‘ History of the Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac,’ never flags.. The bogk is 
written with even force throughout, and 
possesses an intensity of interest rarely 
equalled. Mr. Parkman’s sketches of lake 
and forest scenery in the glory of summer, 
or in the gloom of winter, are of exquisite 
beauty; and his delicate delineations of 
character prove him to be an equally accom- 
plished portrait-painter. 


From The Hebrew Leader. 
THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW.* 


THERE is a book in existence, or rather 
a collection of books, a whole literature, 
called the Old Testament. These books, 
these literary productions, are written in 
Hebrew. Some parts of this literature can 
claim an age of more than three thousand 
years, and if we should concede to the re- 
sults of modern criticism, that there is no 
whole book dating so far back, we must at 
least admit, that considerable elements, 
which afterwards entered largely into the 
composition of some of the books, were 
written in the time of Moses and Joshua. 
Thus we have witnesses testifying about 
persons and things, of whom we would pro- 
bably not know the least would they also 
have remained silent. 


* A practical Grammar of the Hebrew language, 
ie 


by B. Felsenthal, Ph. Dr. Published by 
rank, 432 Broome street, New York, 1868. 
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Besides being so antique, the Old Testa- 
ment literature contains ideas which rule the 
world. Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hamedanism, are superstructures erected 
upon the foundation stone of the Old Tes- 
tament. The moral and religious ideas of 
modern society have not their last source in 
Hellas, but in Judea. The prophets and 
bards of Palestine did infinitely more to 
shape the religious conceptions of the world 
than the orators and poets of Greece and 
Rome. Salvation comes by the Jews. 
They are a remarkable people, these Jews. 
‘The people of the book” —so they are 
called in the Koran. And, indeed, the 
name is well deserved in a double sense of 
the word. They are not only the people 
of the book, but they are also the people of 
books. Tens of thousands of books of the 
most varied character have been written by 
the Jews since their dispersion. The Brit- 
ish Museum alone contains a collection of 
Hebrew books, numbering nearly 11,000 
volumes. 

Who did not hear of the Mishna, the 
Gamaras, the Midrashim? of the commen- 
tators Rashi, Aben Ezra, Abravanel? of 
the philosophers Saadias, Maimonides, Al- 
bo? of the jurists Alfasi, Asher, Karo? 
of the grammarians Abulvalid, Kimchi, 
Levita? of the poets Gabirol, Jehudah 
Halevi, Moses ben Ezra? of the Jewish as- 
tronomers, mathematicians, physicians, etc., 
of former ages? And who does not know 
of what great influence the so-called rabbin- 
ical literature was in forming the world of 
thoughts in the medieval centuries ? 

Albertus Magnus is dependent on Moses 
Maimonides, Duns Scotus is a follower of 
Avicebron (Ibn Gabirol). 

Although the study of the Hebrew has 
such high claims upon the scholar, who 
would get thoroughly acquainted with the 
annals of mankind, not only as the facts of 
history appear on the surface, but as they 
are produced by the forces working in the 
depth —still this study is sadly neglected. 

ere is another aspect to this matter. 
In regard to its grammatical structure and 
its lexical elements, the Hebrew deserves 
the highest attention of the philologian. In 
the same relation nearly as the Sanskrit 
stands to the Aryan languages, also stands 
the Hebrew to’ the Shemitic languages. 
Only by a comparative study of the Arabic, 
Syriac, Chaldean, Samaritan, Phenician, 
and the kindred dialects, the spirit of the 
Shemitic languages and Shemitic family of 
nations will reveal itself unto us. Japhet 
ought to dwell in the tents of Shem also in 
that sense, that he masters his language, 
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understands his history, knows his spirit 
and his innermost life. 

There was a time when the Christians 
really had great Hebraists. . Selden, Light- 
foot, Pococke in England, L’Empereur, 
Surenhus, Leusden in Holland, Wagenseil, 
Breithaupt, Wolf in Germany, Buxtorf the 
elder and Buxtorf the younger in Switzer- 
land, Richard Simon in France, Bartolocci 
in Italy—they understood Hebrew; they 
could speak and write it; they were not 
only acquainted with the Bible but also 
with the post-biblical literature of the Jews. 
All these men, however, named Above, 
lived in the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Since one hundred 
and fifty years the knowledge of the He- 
brew has decreased among Christians. 
There are undoubtedly a great number of 
ministers, who with more or less pains can 
guess at the sense of some biblical verse or 
chapter, having the dictionary at their el- 
bow. But how many are able to write a 
Hebrew letter, such a Hebrew that is He~ 
brew? Or how many can read with some 
ease and with profit the excellent Hebrew 
commentary on Isaia, lately published, writ- 
ten by the learned Italian Jew, S. D. Luz- 
zatto? How many can make any practical 
use of the Talmudical Cyclopedia published 
by the late Rabbi S. L. Rappoport of 
Prague ? or of the scientific Hebrew essays 
of Senior Sachs, Abr. Geiger, O. H. Shorr, 
and a number of others? 

Such Hebraists are few and far between 
among our ministers. Let us hope that a 
brighter future will dawn for the Hebrew 
studies in this our cisatlantic world. 

We were induced to make these remarks 
by the appearance of a very excellent gram- 
mar of the Hebrew language. The author, 
Dr. Felsenthal, a rabbi in Chicago, does not 
claim to have produced a book which ad- 
vances the science of grammar, but in his 
preface he claims to have furnished a good 
textbook for the instructionin Hebrew. And 
it appears that his claims are well founded. 
Although the book makes no high preten- 
sions, it shows that the author is perfectly 
at home in the subject of which he treats. 
The method is gradual and inductive; the 
illustrations are rich and well selected. The 
exercises are numerous, and well adapted to 
the wants of the learners. On some minor 
questions, about what should be given in 


jsuch a book, and what might be omitted, we 


may differ with the learned doctor, but these 
differences are, after all, not very relevant. 
A student, who goes‘conscientiously through 
this small volume, and who has acquired the 
ability to do all the exerciges contained 
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therein, has laid a solid foundation to He- 
brew. We recommend the book unhesitat- 


ingly to teachers and learners. 
The beauty of types, and the excellency 
printer, deserve 


of the work done by the 
a special favorable notice. 
DR. E. M. F. 


From The Spectator. 
THE MORALITY OF EXTRAVAGANCE, 


Tue English people is, we believe, the 
only one in the world which considers thrift 
discreditable, which attaches opprobrious 
epithets to carefulness in expenditure, and 
regards foresight against wastry with some- 
thing of moral as well as intellectual disdain. 
It is also the only one which denounces ex- 
travagance not as a folly, but a vice, as a 
habit showing defect of conscience as well 
as deficiency of judgment. We are inclined, 
in the absence of any more pressing consid- 
erations, to speculate for a moment on the 
soundness as well as the origin of this feel- 
ing, which out of London, and sometimes 
in London, has a marvellous effect in limit- 
ing the freedom of individual action. In 
New England, as Mrs. Beecher Stowe has 
told us, it is so powerful that neighbours 
will sharply remonstrate against what the 
Scotch call wasting the mercies, will sit in 
committee and decide whether gilt salt- 
spoons are ‘‘ consistent.” Even in Eng- 
land, though neighbours hardly venture on 
remonstrance, they regard extravagance as 
full apology for that form of reprobation 
which is half backbiting, half moral repre- 
hension, and which the majority of people 
are so afraid to excite. There are thou- 
sands of families in English country towns 
where the pursebearer literally dare not live 
as he likes or do as he likes, because ‘‘ the 
family,” or the neighbours, or the commu- 
nity generally would think the attendant ex- 
penditure wanton, and in all future discus- 
sion of him and his character would qualify 
any praise by the assertion that he was ‘‘ so 
very extravagant.” People hire houses for 
years rather than build, because other peo- 
ple would characterize that act of economy 
’ as extravagance, just as the British Govern- 
ment pays eight per cent. in rent lest the 
House of Commons should condemn an 
outlay of the same capital obtainable at 
three. We have known an instance in 
which a man in business was half-ruined by 
the discredit brought on him by an assertion 
that ‘* he drank wine at breakfast.” It was 
quite true; he had lived long abroad, and 
preferred claret and water to tea, but so 
strong became the bruit, that he was com- 
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pelled to give it up. He was not con- 
demned, be it observed, for taking wine in 
the morning, — his neighbours were quite 
well aware that he was temperate enough to 
take them all in, — and had he drank beer, 
as many of his townsmen did, not a word 
would have been said. But, ‘‘ Claret for 
breakfast! what shocking extravagance ! 
that man will fail!” was the sentence. re- 
peated in a hundred different ways, for 
months after the unlucky merchant had 
yielded to social pressure. His whole ex- 

nditure on his luxury he said was a shil- 
ing a day, which he could perfectly well 
afford; but he could not stand the doubt 
the claret threw on his reputation for a busi- 
ness head, and, indeed, on his general 
character. He might have thrown away 
five times the sum in a whist club, and no- 
body would have made a remark; but he 
was spending money in a way his neighbours 
did not understand, — was, in short, extra- 
vagans, going beyond the sacred limit of 
the usual ! — and wandering of that kind in 
England is held to be immoral. ‘‘ John,” 
says some old lady of the family, “is all 
very well, but, my dear, he is so extrava- 
gant ;” and she says it with just the feeling 
with which she would say ‘‘ he is wild,” or 
** he drinks too much,” or ‘‘ he is harsh to 
his wife,” or would accuse him of any other 
offence not precisely punishable by law. 
The object of the expenditure in her judg- 
ment, which is that of the majority of ya 
lishmen, has nothing to do with the matter, 
and its extent very little indeed. A man 
may put 500/. in a rotten investment and 
escape all blame, and then be held up as an 
awful example to the neighbourhood because 
he gives 100/. for a diamond for his wife, — 
an investment about as secure and nearly 
as profitable as Consols. We have known 
a man who could not eat the mass of half- 
baked flour which it pleases Englishmen to 
consider bread condemned for ‘‘ extrava- 
gance ” because he ‘‘ peeled the loaf,” at a 
cost of about a pound a year, while his 
health was worth a pound an hour; and 
have heard serious reprobation of another 
because he had a fancy for taking in two 
newspapers instead of one. He was ex- 
travagant, and that was enough, and he 
might, as far as his acquaintance were con- 
cerned, almost as well have been called a 
drunkard, or a profligate, or a blasphemer. 

The cause of this special dislike of some 
forms of spending money among a people 
by no means thrifty is, we imagine, the 
rooted blunder in English philosophy which 
tends so strongly to stereotype society, the 
confusion between selfishness and self-will. 
There can be no doubt that there are forms 
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’ of extravagance in which the habit amounts 
to vice, and quite deserves all the social 
reprobation it receives, and more than it is 
likely to get. The man who spends on 
himself till he is unable to meet the claims 
or, it may be, the rights of others, is, of 
course, a vicious man, vicious. not for his 
expenditure, but for indulging a selfishness 
so great as to involve a cruelty. For a 
married man, without property, to postpone 
a life insurance to a daily glass of port, or 
even a daily journal, is an offence against 
the highest law of morals, and so is an 

extravagance involving debts which will 
never be paid. That is in reality a form of 
theft, though palliated usually as to motive, 
but not as to result, by a certain want of 
consciousness of the injury inflicted. So, 
we suppose, is extravagance of the kind 
most usually commented on in newspapers, 
an expenditure on some habit, or taste, or 
— so wild that the spendthrift ultimate- 
y falls out of his position, —is, in popular 
parlance, a ruined man. It is excessively 
difficult to define in words the immorality 
of this particular form of extravagance, — 
that is, its immorality without reference to 
the object of the expenditure, — though we 
all feel that it is immoral. To waste a for- 
tune on the Turf is clearly wrong, because 
the object is almost always a selfish pursuit 
of excitement; and the same condemnation 
must be passed on the most ruinous extrav- 
agance of all, social ostentation. That is a 
loss of power for the indulgence of a low 
vanity, and is as morally wrong as it would 
be for a man to cut off his hand in order to 
excite the impression that he was a wounded 
hero. But suppose the object to be benefi- 
cial or indifferent. A childless man might 
give, though it never has been done, the 
bulk of his means to reduce the National 
Debt, — would that be wrong? The late 
Duke of Buckingham borrowed vast sums 
at 5 per cent., in order to buy land which 
only returned 3 per cent., in order to in- 
crease his political influence, and so reduced 
his family for a time to the comparative pov- 
erty out of which they are now again emerg- 
ing. Supposing the increase of political 
influence a worthy or indifferent object, 
which it might or might not be, — was that 
wrong? Men have an instinct that it was, 
and we suppose the true argument is, that 
no man can have a right to throw away 
his own capacity of usefulness, of whic 

power and station and command of mone 

are, no doubt, important constituents. It is 
very difficult, however, to show that the gift 
to the National Debt would be worse than 
any other gift to the people, or that the Duke 
of Buckingham’s extravagance was worse 
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than that of Mr. Pitt, who ruined himself 
in order to be able to govern England un- 
disturbed by household cares. One is al- 
most driven amidst such.instances to accept 
result rather than motive as the basis of 
judgment, —a very unsound mode of induc- 
tion in ethics. 

There is a form of extravagance which is 
vicious, but as a rule the acts to which that 
word is usually applied in England are either 
indifferent or actually praiseworthy, are the 
results of mere idiosyncrasy, of that indi- 
viduality of judgment which it ought to be 
the object of Englishmen to encourage ; or, 
at worst, of a wilfulness not worthy blame. 
The most common form of all extravagances, 
indifference to petty outlays, is very often 
as right as if it were the result of wise and 
deliberate judgment. Up toa certain point, 
care about such expenditure cramps and 
worries the mind — causes in actual loss of 
money more waste than it saves. Sixpences 
smooth life, and to the nervous organiza- 
tions bred in our cities life needs smoothing. 
Nobody is ever ruined in candle-ends, and 
the effort to keep them only ensures a dis- 
contented, and therefore a spasniodically 
expensive household. No form of waste- 
fulness strikes some men—and some lib- 
eral men—so much as wastefulness of sil- 
ver in cab-hire, in petty gifts, in minute 
purchases, and no income seems to exempt 
those who practise it from the charge of ex- 
travagance. Nevertheless, it is often quite 
certain that a waste of half-a-crown a day 
— 401. a year— will increase a man’s power 
of making the best of himself, of earning, 
if it is to be put in that way, niore than 
twice the sum expended in things yielding 
a visible return. It is right to save temper, 
even at the expense of cash. There are 
degrees in all things; but we suspect that 
the professional class, in their habitual ex- 
travagance in sixpences, are wiser than the 
trading class, who so often condemn them 
for that disregard. One of the commonest 
forms of extravagance, building, is often a 
direct moral and intellectual benefit to the 
amateur, gratifying a healthy passion of 
constructiveness, which, ungratified, would 
exhibit itself in the search for much more 
dangerous excitements. Book-buying, pic- 
ture-buying, gem or toy-buying are defensi- 
ble on the same grounds, as at worst blame- 
less amusements, and it will rarely be found, 
we think, that men with any special extrav- 
agance of that sort come to much pecuniary 
grief. On the eontrary, they as often ac- 
quire the habit of thrift and regularity in 
pecuniary matters in order to gratify the 
exceptional taste. ‘‘ Collectors,” for exam- 








ple, even if it be of old china, are very 
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rarely ruined. Other men, again—and 
this is a very frequent case—get a re 
utation for extravagance by 4 habit decid- 
edly wise, that of concentrating wasteful- 
ness, of making presents, or buying toys, 
for example, very seldom, but when they 
give or buy securing things really worth the 
money.’ The woman who saves in “ chif- 
fons” what will buy lace or diamonds is the 
very reverse of extravagant, though she is 
certain to be so considered by yg or to 
whom daily extravagance in smaller things 
would seem quite unobjectionable. 

But, it may be urged, you are proving 
only that extravagance may be prudent, 
not that it can be moral. No, we are not; 
for our point is that, apart from selfishness 
or loss of usefulness through waste, expen- 
diture is a matter to be governed by indi- 
vidual will, with little or no moral meaning 
whatever. A man is not bound to spend 
his money in the way approved by the com- 
munity, but in the way approved by him- 
self. If he has 300/. a year to spend ona 
carriage, and chooses to spend it on dia- 
mond buttons instead, he may be a fool for 
his pains, though as an investor he would 
be simply shrewd, but he is not in any way 
morally wrong. He only prefers his own 
way to other people’s, and he not only has 
a right to prefer it, but is bound to prefer 
it, if he wants to preserve any individuality 
of character at all—a doctrine we are pro- 
claiming from the housetop about once a 
month, without, we fear, the smallest result. 
It is easy to fight, and not difficult to defeat, 
Mrs. Worldly Grundy ; but to defeat Mrs. 
Spiritual Grundy is nearly impossible, and 
even to fight her fairly is considered in Eng- 
land to involve something of the sin of pre- 
sumption. It is a work which wants doing, 
nevertheless, and as the right of Christian 
liberty is the last the old pulpit will ever 
preach up, the new one will do well to take 
it under its care. 


From The Saturday Review. 
STONE EDGE.* 


Tuts is a book for which, even if the ex- 
ecution were less commendable than is ac- 
tually the case, the critic would feel strongly 
inclined to speak a good word. Whatever 
may be its faults, it has not the most pro- 
voking fault of affectation ; if it had failed, 
we might have called it insipid, but we 
could not accuse it of pandering to an 
morbid tastes. It is a fresh, healthy pic- 
ture of country life, evidently drawn from 


* Stone Edge. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. X. 386 . 
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nature, and relying for success simply upon 
its truthfulness and its direct expression of 
quiet sentiment. There is a terrible waste 
of power amongst novelists caused by their 
want of faith in their capacity to interest us. 
When ladies sit down to write a story, as 
nearly all ladies do at some period of their 
lives, they have a natural mistrust of their 
knowledge and abilities. They feel that 
they have seen very little which has not 
been seen by hundreds of other people, and 
they have no reason to suppose that the 
can invest a commonplace narrative wit. 
any special interest. N othing, in nine cases 
out of ten, can be better founded than this 
distrust ; and if they would only draw from 
it the logical and obvious inference, we 
should have nothing to complain of. Hav- 
ing nothing to say, they would say nothing ; 
the world would be relieved from a great 
mass of useless literature, and nobody but 
the waste-paper buyers would have any 
reason for lamentation. Unluckily, the or- 
dinary conclusion is very different. The 
endeavour to patch up a feeble bit of wok 
out of the boundless stores of fictitious lite- 
rature ; they take half a dozen conventional 
characters from the common stock, and set 
them to work in the mazes of some artifi- 
cial plot. They make one more réchauffé 
of the dry old fragments that have been 
served up a hundred times before, and per- 
haps endeavour to enliven the dismal result 
by a terrible murder or the discovery of the 
rightful heir. Of course they produce 
nothing but a crude imitation at second-hand 
of a story which has long ago been exhaust- 
ed of every element of vitality. Nobody, 
it is said, can be so impudent as a very shy 
man; in the effort to overcome his natural 
repugnance he loses his head, and is thrown 
completely off his balance. On the same 
principle, many of the most preposterous 
combinations of unnatural characters and 
startling catastrophes are due to their au- 
thors’ secret conviction that they have no 
claim to be heard at all. They plunge into 
extravagance from sheer distrust of their 
own powers. 

Now, if it is hopeless to persuade such 
writers into silence, we may possibly induce 
some of them to be modest. It is better, 
even for one’s own vanity, to be dull than 
to be ridiculous, and to fail in attracting us 
by honest bread and butter than to poison 
us by a mess seasoned with adulterated 
condiments. The very first principle of 
novel-writing is that the el should be 


Y|founded on personal experience, or, at 


least, on intimate familiarity with the subject- 
matter. There is scarcely a writer, even 
of a high order, who has succeeded in the 
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historical novel, —that is to say, in writing 
about a state of things removed by centu- 
ries from himself. The only chance is that 
his mind should be thoroughly saturated 
with the ideas he is endeavouring to repro- 
duce; and probably, if our ancestors could 
come to life to read even our best de- 
scriptions of their ways and thoughts, 
they would find them more ridiculous than 
we find the roughest descriptions of our- 
selves by a foreigner. A Frenchman who 
has passed a month in Leicester Square 
probably knows as much about the aspect 
of England as almost any Englishman 
knows of the appearance of feudal barons 
or Roman gladiators; and we remember 
what marvellous caricatures are the result 
of such French investigations. Yet ladies 
often have a special fondness for describing 
to us men about town, or Jesuit priests, or 
knavish attorneys, with whose ways they 
are considerably less familiar than Scott 
was with the habits of Wamba or Front- 
de-Beeuf or Louis XI. And, unluckily, we 
have the originals by us to compare with 
the strange pictures of their fancy. If they 
would only be content to describe what 
they have seen, they would add at least 
something to our knowledge. A genuine 
sketch from nature by a poor artist may 
tell us something ; but if he insists on high 
art —on a composition in rivalry with Claude 
and Turner —his work must of necessity 
be worthless. If a lady ventures to de- 
scribe accurately so simple a thing as life 
in a girl’s school or under a governess, she 
can hardly fail to give some new ideas to 
the male part of mankind. Unluckily, she 
is far more likely to describe murderers of 
whose thoughts and habits she knows less 
than the first policeman she meets. 
The most remarkable case of success 
achieved by a simple reproduction of her 
own experience was perhaps that of Miss 
Bronté. She just opened her eyes — eyes, 
it is true, of very unusual keenness — and 
put down what she saw. From a field of 
vision remarkably confined she managed to 
extract the means of producing a singularly 
profound impression. And though few peo- 
ple could feel the influence of commonplace 
objects with such intensity, it is a valuable 
example of what may be done with scanty 
materials. Although the difference between 
Jane Eyre and Stone Edge is as wide as can 
be easily imagined, there is a certain sim- 
ilarity in this respect. Stone Edge, like 
Miss Bronté’s novels, is a picture of life in 
a secluded country district, and the scenery 
in beth cases is of a similar character. 
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impassable in savage snowstorms, are the 
background to an old-fashioned stone farm- 
house, perversely placed so as to avoid the 
view of a lovely valley, and to look out 
upon the bleak hillsides. 
are in harmony with the scenery. They 
do not indeed show such tough and indom- 
itable eccentricity as Miss Bronté’s York- 


The inbabitants 


shiremen. They are many degrees nearer 
to the ordinary English clodhopper. But 
they have a sturdy character of their own; 
and we may fancy Mr. Tennyson's North- 
ern Farmer would have found himself at 
ease amongst them. Old customs are sup- 
posed to linger in the hills, still unprofaned 
by railways or factories. At the chief vi!- 
lage they retain the ceremony of ‘‘ blessing 
the wells,” and adorning them for the occa- 
sion with wreaths of flowers. This poetical 
celebration is concluded by a football match, 
in which it is expected that one or two limbs 
should be broken, and it is considered 
highly creditable if one or more of the com- 
batants are drowned in the river. The 
greatest dissipation which the minds of the 
villagers can imagine is the sight of a wild- 
beast show in a neighbouring town. They 
look upon reading and writing as rather 
penn accomplishments, and hold 
that some special justification is required 
for so unusual a luxury. They entertain a 
firm belief in witchcraft, charms, and ‘‘ bog- 
gles.” An incipient scepticism in this last 
particular is implied in the assertion of a 
———— farmer that ‘‘there ain’t no 
such things in nature, not a bit.” He pro- 
ceeds, however, to assert that the particular 
ghost in question was ‘‘ never knowed to 
come beyont the dale”»—a statement which 
rather invalidates his general proposition. 
A population of this kind has some good 
points about it for the novelist’s purpose. 
One of the great amusements in a quiet 
country place is well known to consist in 
quarrelling. Farmer Ashford lives by him- 
self on the top of a dreary hill, and solaces 
his dulness partly by grumbling at his land- 
lord, partly by bullying his wife and family, 
and partly by expatiating at intervals upon 
the bitter grudges which he owes to his va- 
rious male remote connections. His only 
relaxation is getting drunk at the market, 
and quarrelling promiscuously with the rest 
of the world who may happen to come in 
contact with him. Any civilized being con- 
demned to pass his life in the society of 
such people as Farmer Ashford would not 
improbably end by cutting his throat, to be 
rid of it. But, as encountered in the pages 
of a novel, there is a certain crabbed origi- 
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ing under such circumstances are more 
stolid and immovable than the larger world, 
they have time to nurse their oddities into 
amazing proportions: They have stubborn 
virtues of their own, and at least they have 
a grotesque quaintness about them which 
saves them from being purely insipid. 
Whether it is a good thing that all these 
provincial oddities should be improved off 
the face of the earth, and that Englishmen 
after the Northern Farmer type should be- 
come as rare as dancers round the Maypole, 
may admit of argument. But, at any rate, 
they are now in the position which fits 
them for fiction ; they are so far extinct that 
we can afford to look more upon their pic- 
turesque side than upon their frequent 
coarse brutalities; we can admire them as 
we admire the still unbroken bits of gorse 
and heather that survive amidst a triumph- 
ant cultivation, much as we should have dis- 
liked the same wild land when cultivation was 
still feebly struggling against it. It is pleas- 
ant to catch the likeness of a dying form of 
society before it is too far gone to recover 
a faithful portrait, and when it is yet sufli- 
ciently rare to have the charm of rarity and 
of historical association. 

There are other characters than Farmer 
Ashford, showing the amiable side of the 
same rough type, and described with a 
great deal of quiet humour. They go 
through the scenes of a very unpretending 
story, and we follow their fortunes with 
sufficient interest. It must, however, be 
added that the story is the most unsatisfac- 
tory part of the book. It begins very well, 
and up to the horrible murder (for we must 
confess that there is a horrible murder even 
in Stone Edge, though murder seems to fit 
in very well with the rough horseplay of the 
district) we have no complaints to make. 
The lovers have been separated by a due 
complication of difficulties, and we antici- 
pate some pleasure in seeing how they are 
again brought together. Unluckily, the 
author seems to have slurred over this part 
of her task, and the story winds up after a 
pointless fashion, giving us the impression 
that it has been cut short arbitrarily, rather 
than artistically developed to the right con- 
clusion. It is true that this has the inci- 
dental advantage of confining the story 
within the modest limits of a single short 
volume, and for such an advantage we 
should on no account be ungrateful. But a 
little more care would have materially im- 
proved the effect of the whole, and removed 
an awkward blemish from what is otherwise 
a very meritorious work. 
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Tue chapter in the work before us that 
will doubtless attract the most general at- 
tention is that in which Byron’s marriage is 
recorded and commented upon. This, be- 
sides the ordinary danger of interfering be- 
‘tween man and wife, is obviously a very 
delicate topic for the noble authoress — as 
delicate as it would have been for Paris to 
enter upon the grounds of Helen’s separa- 
tion from Menelaus. We have, however, 
no other fault to find with this chapter than 
that it imparts little that was not known al- 
ready. Probably there is nothing more to 
be told. 

Lord Byron [says his best biographer], when 
at Cephalonia a short time before his death; 
seems to have expressed, in a few words, the 
whole pith of the mystery. An English gentle- 
man with whom he was conversing on the sub- 
jeet of Lady Byron having ventured to enumer- 
ate to him the various causes he had heard al- 
leged for the separation, the noble poet, who had 
seemed much amused with their absurdity and 
falsehood, said, after listening to them all, ‘* The 
causes, my dear sir, were too simple to be easily 
found out.’’ 


Without exception the poet’s intimate 
friends perceived the incompatibility of the 
affianced pair, and if they did not forebode 
the worst, they at least anticipated a very 
moderate measure of happiness from the 
union. He, not to dwell on graver irregu- 
larities, was one who lived without such 
rule or measure as society thinks it has a 
right to exact. She, on the cont » had 
been nurtured in a regular English family, 
such as Miss Edgeworth delights to describe, 
wherein morning and evening certify to one 
another, and the verse of the satirist, 


Ipse dies pulcro distinguitur ordine rerum, 


might serve as a rule for the servants’ hall, 


or a motto for the family pedigree. The 
housekeeping at Seaham, Sir Ral h Mil- 
banke’s seat, was as unlike the housekeeping 
at Newstead Abbey as the carte of a Lord 
Mayor's dinner is to the beeves, sheep, and 
swine of Homer’s heroes. Newstead was 
liberty hall, whereas at Seaham the hall- 
clock was the arbiter of the household’s des- 
tiny. The morning had its avocations, 
commencing with family prayers and ending 
with luncheon; the afternoon was mapped 
out into drives, visits, dinner, tea, ae 
whist, and chess; and yet, while a bride- 


* Lord Byron, jugé les Témoins de sa Vie. 2 
tomes, Paris: ‘Amyot. 1968. 
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groom and a guest of Sir’ Ralph's, Byron 


had the audacity to write in the following 
strain to Thomas Moore : — 


Since I wrote last, I have been transferred to 
my father-in-law’s with my lady and my lady’s 
maid, &c. &. My papa, Sir Ralpho, hath re- 
cently made a speech at a Durham tax-meeting; 
and not only at Durham, but here, several times, 
since after dinner. He is now, I believe, speak- 


ing it to himself (I left him in the middle) over 
various decanters, which can neither interrupt 
him nor fall asleep. [And in a postscript he pro- 
fanely adds] I must go to tea — damn tea.” 


Byron at this moment was, by his own con- 
fession, pining for the blue skies of the 
Egean, and yearning to complete his ac- 

uaintance with the sunny South. The 
dulness or eloquence of Sir Ralph indeed 
afforded no grounds for quarrelling with 
Sir Ralph’s daughter, whom her husband at 
this time describes as of ‘‘ unvaried good 
humour and behaviour.” He admits also 
that he has ‘‘ been very comfortable here ” 
at Seaham, “listening to that monologue 
which elderly gentlemen call- conversation, 
and in which my pious father-in-law repeats 
himself every evening, — save one, when he 
played the fiddle.” But there were ele- 
ments, or rather habits, in Lady Byron’s 
character less congenial to her lord than 
even the music or conversation of Sir Ralph. 
She was fully indoctrinated with the duty 
of letting all things be done decently and 
in order. She could not understand why 
an English husband should often go to bed 
when the lark rose; why, in place of devot- 
ing so many hours to his regular meals, he 

referred breakfasting at noon after the 
fashion of Jews at the Passover, standing, 
and with his loins girded; why he was for 
ever hankering after Mount Olympus, when 
their town-house was not a mile from Prim- 
rose Hill. Again, Miss Milbanke had been 
educated even beyond the standard of Mrs. 
Hannah More, as laid down in her once 
celebrated Letters to a Princess. Besides 
all that her governesses and masters taught, 
she was a deeply-read mathematician. ut, 
unluckily, the gods had not made her poet- 
ical, and before the honey —or, as her 
ladyship’s husband termed it, the treacle — 
moon was over, she casually asked him 
‘when he meant to give up his idle and 
unprofitable habit of making verses? ” 
Again, Lady Byron, accustomed to all the 
comforts and usages of an English home, 
naturally looked for them at her married 
house in London. Doubtless her husband, 
a scarcely-weaned bachelor, was an indiffer- 
ent purveyor of the necessary elements of 
comfort ; and besides he kept strange com- 
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pany, for we find him on one occasion 
ining with Jackson the boxer and Kean the 
actor. Then he was an active member of 
the Drury Lane Theatre Committee, and 
his duties brought him into inevitable con- 
tact with the Green-room and its inmates. 
My lady was jealous, and indeed her lord’s 
conversation before marriage was not of a 
kind to beget security or supineness in a 
lady so disposed. At Seaham there was no 
dread, and indeed no experience, of tip- 
staves; but there was no such immunity in 
London. Byron was deeply in debt, most 
of which he had inherited with his estates ; 
he had married an heiress in posse though 
not in esse; his expenses were necessarily 
augmented by connubial housekeeping, and 
an execution was put into his house. We 
need not repeat a sad story, the full partic- 
ulars of which are given, and with becoming 
delicacy, in these volumes. For some 
never explained reason, Lady Byron left 
her husband; the cause being unknown, 
rumour had full scope, and did not fail to 
give all credit to one side and all blame to 
the other. Thereupon followed the really 
painful period of Byron’s history. No allu- 
sion is made to it in the volumes before us, 
but the witnesses of his life in 1818, and 
until 1820, accord in reprobation of it; and 
Shelley bears unwilling testimony to his ex- 
cesses at Venice. m avenged the 
wrongs which he conceived the world had 
done him by the most reckless disregard of 
its opinion of him. 

The war waged by society against Byron 
was for a time internecine. He, indeed, 
had first provoked hostilities by disdaining 
concealment of his irregularities, and society 
made its reprisals without inquiry and with- 
out measure. The number of his enemies 
was legion, for he had not only sinned 
against virtue, but he had shocked the 
nerves of respectability. The Edinburgh 
Review, among other objections to his Hours 
of Idleness, had twitted him with being a 
lord! Society, on its part, cried, ‘‘ Is it to 
be endured that, because a man happens to 
be a lord, he should walk in other ways 
than those trodden by his class?” Much, 
doubtless, might be conceded to rank, and 
some allowance made for genius. Not 
every excess rouses the noble wrath whether 
of the lion or the unicorn. Sheridan’s ad- 
diction to the bottle, Charles Fox’s to the 
gaming-table, the Duke of Norfolk's to 
turtle and venison, and that of a ater 
than any of these to Burgundy and bull- 
dogs, were to be deplored, but were not 
denouneed. It is difficult to perceive to 
what degree Byron’s offences against public 
morals were more flagrant than theirs. Yet 
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on him the tower in the social Siloam fell, 
and the idol of a few London seasons, like 
a new Sejanus, was dragged from his ped- 
estal and driven forth from the society which 
he was said to have dishonoured. Our au- 
thoress cannot be expected to understand 
how very thin a partition divides, in this coun- 
try, social patience from social “intolerance, 
and she therefore is more surprised and in- 
dignant than is perhaps quite necessary at By- 
ron’s ostracism by respectable Britons. She 
is yet more astonished at the obloquy which 
followed him across the sea, up the Rhine, 
and over the Alps. His case was, indeed, 
a hard one. ‘*True Jedwood justice,” 
writes Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ was dealt out to 
him. First came the execution, then the 
investigation, and last of all, or rather not 
at all, the accusation.” The Scotch peas- 
ants in 1649 fled from their hamlets before 
the face of Cromwell’s ironsides because 
they had been told that the troopers impaled 
men alive, tossed children on their pikes, 
and cut off women’s breasts, and they could 
hardly be brought to believe that these 
lions in battle were well-conducted lambs 
in quarters or on march. As atrocious cal- 
umnies were uttered against Byron. It was 


opularly believed that the poet, his own 
ara, Alp, and Conrad, had somewhere, and 
at some time not specified, after expressing 
his ypener | to know how an assassin might 


feel, gratified his curiosity by a practical 
experiment. In this. respect, indeed, the 
oet shared the fate of Napoleon. The 
2mperor, it was alleged, and it was long an 
article of faith in rural halls and rectories, 
had blown up a house in Toulon—by a 
slight violation of chronology that house in- 
deed was said to have been his mother-in- 
law’s, vile damnum accordingly — besides 
having poisoned a girl with arsenic at the 
military school, and renewed the abomina- 
tions of Caprez in the palace of St. Cloud. 
The newspapers increased their circulation 
by recording Childe Harold’s iniqu’:-es ; 
preachers their congregations and ced gn 
rents by enjoining hearers to discard his 
writings, and inscribe anathema against his 
name. Juror arma ministrabat — the pub- 
lic was in one of its simooms of indignan 
virtue. 
But the season of inordinate fury was 
brief. The wheel had revolved; respecta- 
bility was vindicated ; scandal was satiated 
with the garbage it loves, or turned towards 
less noble victims. The pulpits ceased to 
illustrate a text or to point a moral at his ex- 
pense ; shilling- and penny-a-lincrs sheathed 
their stings; dowagers, matrons, and maid- 
ens once more thought themselves secure ; 
repentance followed upon the heels of wrath ; 





the banished Harold would be welcome home 
again ; and the most zealous agitators began 
to ask themselves, not why they had done 
well to be angry, but why they had been 
angry at all. A second summer arose for 
his verse; not so bright, but more steady 
than the first. His poetry, indeed, became 
rather more than less objectionable than it 
had been before the storm; but what of 
that? Was Shakspeare altogether clean, 
at least un-Bowdlerised ? ere our old 
dramatists, then returning to favour, manu- 
als for the young? Did not our young men, 
‘‘under the especial patronage ” of rever- 
end tutors and masters, study Virgil, Hor- 
ace, and Aristophanes? The hurricane had 
swept the sky; then came a calm, and after 
the calm a season of fair weather; and By- 
ron was again installed as monarch of Eng- 
lish poetry, —then, and until his death on 
the 18th of April, 1824. 

We have freely stated our opinion of the 
defects in the Marchioness de Boissy’s vol- 
umes, and now turn to the more pleasant 
office of commending a portion of them. 
Her pages are never so agreeable as when 
Byron himself is called into court to give 
evidence on points connected with his own 
life. He may not be an unbiassed witness, 
but he is a communicative and instructive 
one. Struck in early days with the inter- 
esting and graphic character of Gibbon’s 
journal, he Tele to keep a diary of his 
studies, thoughts, and all that he did or 
heard. In addition to this record he was, 
fortunately for us, if not always for himself, 
a good correspondent. As a writer of let- 
ters we put him in the very first rank. The 
hand of the workman is too conspicuous in 
Walpole’s Letters. The recluse of Olney 
and Weston Underwood had little to tell. 
Byron, though probably, like Walpole, 
aware that a letter by him addressed to one 
would be read by many, is the easier of the 
two in his language, and, from his position 
in the world at home, and his yet more inti- 
mate acquaintance with foreign life and 
manners, was master of epistolary wealth 
in a degree far beyond the secluded Cow- 
per. The authoress has wisely allowed By- 
ron to speak for himself in his letters, and 
the extracts from his correspondence are no 
less judiciously supported by biographical 
or characteristic passages from his poems. 
The conversion of his poetry into French 
prose is not, indeed, to the advantage of 
the former. No great mischief, however, is 
done by this process to the English reader, 
while the junction of his letters and jour- 
nals with his verse is auxiliary to a just 
apprehension of the writer of both. The 
juxtaposition of so many witnesses has this 
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value. It enables us to collect into one focus 
the opinions of many, and thus to obtain a 
tolerably clear view of a not very consistent 
character. 

The view we take of Byron is this, — that, 
like Dryden, most truly and happily termed 
by Pope ‘‘ unhappy Dryden,” he was capa- 
ble of better things than he ever accom- 
plished; that he was more sinned against 
than sinning ; that he was alike unfortunate 
in his early fame, in his temporary disgrace, 
and in the later circumstances of both his 
personal and literary career. Unquestioned 
as were the vigour and harmony of Childe 
Harold, it betrayed many of the faults of 
youthful composition, and the undiscrimi- 
nating applause it called forth reacted upon 
its author's character. It rendered one who 
stood much in need of care, careless ; it en- 
couraged him to brave the collective good 
sense and right feeling of a whole people on 
points which cannot be treated with levity 
without common injury on both sides. Upon 
the great themes of religion, social morality, 
conduct in life, and politics, Byron, at the 
early age of twenty-four years, the date of 
the first two cantos of Childe Harold, had 
thought more seriously than two-thirds at 
the very least of his youthful contempora- 


ries, while his experience had been far 
greater and more manifold than that of 


most of the young men who, having passed 
through school and college, had topped the 
much or the little they had learned in them 
by the usual grand tour of Europe. But 
he had not deeply probed any one of these 
momentous questions, and he often rushed 
impulsively into subjects that men of double 
his age would have feared to enter upon. 
His verses were applauded by two classes 
of readers, —by those possessed of poetic 
sensibility, if not of the ‘‘ accomplishment 
of verse,” and by the young, rerum novarum 
avidi, whose instincts impel them to over- 
look what is good in old things, and. to im- 
agine an El-Dorado in new. The Marchion- 
ess’s chapters abound with anecdotes of the 
extraordinary effect produced by Byron’s 

oetry upon the young and susceptible of 

th sexes. The scenes he described, the 
romance with which he clothed his charac- 
ters, the fervency of his nature-worship, the 
occasional freedom of his opinions, were 
lures and charms of irresistible might for 
minds unsatisfied with the meagre educa- 
tion of that day, and wearied with the con- 
ventional bondage of a society built upon 
mere decencies, and shrinking from strong 
enthusiasm or severe inquiry. It is scarcely 
possible to apprehend the shock to the 
nerves of society imparted by the young 
poet unless we take into account the pru- 
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dential maxims that passed for wisdom dur- 
ing the first twenty years of the present 
century. The selfish timidity of this-period 
was in somc measure a consequence of the 
terror inspired in the preceding generation 
by the French Revolution. In France the 
foundations of religion and morals, preyi- 
ously sapped by vice and corruption, had 
been shaken by a social earthquake, and in 
England it was thought necessary to prevent 
such a catastrophe, not by solid repairs to 
the groundwork, but by giving it a good 
coat of paint. 

Could a foreign. authoress have been ac- 
quainted with the society or the literature 
that existed in Byron’s early manhood, she 
might have been less surprised than she 
seems to be at the contradiction between his 
first popularity and his sudden fall in public 
esteem. What if he was, known to have 
done many generous acts? They were not 
aggre in the way approved by society. 

is name did not appear in subscription 
lists, though his purse was always open to 
the needy ; he wrote Hebrew Melodies, which 
a living critic has pronounced to be ‘* fraught 
with the spirit of Isaiah,” but he did not 
subscribe to the ‘* Propagation of the Gos- 
pel Society ;” he abhorred slavery, but he 
did not swell the train of Mr. Wilberforce. 
He poured forth profusely descriptions of 
the glories of foreign lands, but he indulged 
in none of the sentiments which make Eng- 
lishmen ‘‘ justly proud of their country.” 
In his opinions he was a kind of ‘* Hermit 
in London ”—not one of the smooth and 
similar people whose verses edify and whose 
after-dinner speeches delight an approving 
public. He puzzled people quite as much 
as he delighted them; and, unluckily for 
himself, he delighted in puzzling them. 
But the hero of a season rides and will ever 
ride with a slave in his triumphal chariot. 
The golden statue has always a foot of clay. 
Demus gets tired of its handsome and ac- 
complished Alcibiades, and next to the 
pleasure of seating him on the throne is the 
pleasure of dragging him off it. Neither 
consent of credible witnesses por zeal in his 
champion is able to display Soom in a uni- 
form light. Those who were admitted to 
his intimacy concur in their accounts of his 
mutability. He was at once silent and self- 
centred, free of speech and affable in de- 
meanour; at times sad and speculative as 
Hamlet, at times mocking and grotesque as 
Scarron. Highly generous and benevolent, 
he deemed no sacrifice for others too great ; 
yet he delighted in teasing his friends, as 
children delight in teasing their pets; and 
his correspondence shows him parodying 
writers whom he highly esteemed, or pen-~ 
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ning lampoons on those whom he had 
praised in verse, or to whom he had dedi- 
cated poems. His literary tastes were not 
more consistent than his personal likings. 
He was among the foremost innovators in 
English poetry, and yet a worshipper at the 
shrine of Pope. ‘There is reason for think- 
ing him indifferent to Shakspeare, and 
though the poem which made him famous 
between bedtime and breakfast was written 
in the Spenserian measure, he coyld not en- 
dure the Faéry Queen. Like Horace Wal- 
pole, he reviled kings, yet there are few 
symptoms of admiration in his writings for 
‘* King Mob;” he often satirized his own 
order, and yet he was proud of his Norman 
blood. He was consistent indeed in his 
love for Shelley and Moore, and the strokes 
he most severely felt were those caused 
by the early deaths of his school and col- 
lege friends. Shelley, by his scholarship, 
his imaginative power, and his metaphysical 
speculations, inspired him with a kind of 
awe, which did not, however, interfere with 
genuine affection. Moore’s society and 
correspondence afforded him unmixed and 
unfailing delight. Neither was there any 
variableness in his demeanour to depend- 
ents. He knew their worth as well as he 
knew that of the parasites who sunned them- 
selves in his favour. ‘To Fletcher and Tita 
he was a kind and equable master; he 

layed with, according to their deserts, the 

edwins and Polidoris of his retinue. 

Our opinion of Byron is confirmed by the 
volumes which we now close, but it has not 
been formed uponthem. For the statement 
of that opinion we will employ the testimony 
of one who knew him well, who deplored, 
while he judged charitably, his a | failings, 
and who recognised in him, what less accu- 
rate observers missed, the presence and the 
activity of many virtues. fn the following 
lines of Samuel Rogers we find the proper 
epitaph of George Gordon, Lord: Byron : — 


He is now at rest : 

And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 
Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone ; 
Gone like a star that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble — noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little; nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted, oft, as many know, 
None more than I, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations ; and, if in thy life 
Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert, 
Thy wish accomplished; dying in the land 
Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire ; 

ing in Greece, and in a cause so glorious! 
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PHILOSOPHERS might well condescend to 
pay a little more attention than they usually 
spare to some of the. apparently trivial 
means by which the world is influenced. . 
They are ready to be eloquent upon the 
dawning of a new idea in the.world, when 
it comes wrapped in all the pomp of elabor- 
ate histories and-disquisitions ; but it would 
be at least equally important, though doubt- 
less far more diflicult; to mark the time at 
which it wins the acceptance of great mas- 
ses of mankind. The threadbare compari- 
son between the influence of laws and that 
of songs upon a people is the ordinary in- 
stance of the truth. When, for example, 
the French mob began to sing the Marseil- 
laise, they had entered into the spirit of the 
Revolution. And what a song is to a poli- 
tical essay, a nickname is toa song. The 
idea to which it corresponds has become so 
familiar that it can be packed into a single 
word, without requiring even a verse of ex- 
planation. ‘The party which can obtain cur- 
rency for its coinage of phrases must have 
obtained a considerable ascendancy. There 
were Whigs and Tories in England before 
the names were invented, but the invention 
brought them at once into distinct opposi- 
tion. The discovery of the nickname acted 
like the electric current which decomposes 
a chemical mixture,—the rival elements 
were there, but they had not crystallized 
into distinct and separate shapes. Such 
nicknames arise, as a rule, so spontaneously 
that no particular person can claim the glory 
of the invention; some old word, perhaps, 
has lain in long concealment till it is sud- 
denly torn from its obscurity to become 
familiar in every mouth. ‘‘ Skedaddle,” for 
example, must have been smouldering, as 
it were, in some corner of America until 
the crisis arose which imperatively required 
its use. It expressed with such delicacy 
the peculiar shade of cynical indifference in 
which the Yankee soldier ran away for the 
time when he knew that he was beaten, sub- 
ject to the full intention of fighting another 
day, that it must have been discovered, if 
not invented, by a man of genius. Some 
mute inglorious Milton must have existed 
to put into three hitherto neglected syllables 
that precise meaning which we should vainly 
endeavour to analyse in many sentences. 
How it is that words, previously unknown, 
are capable of summoning to every one’s 
mind such complex combinations of ideas is 
a profound mystery; but it is the peculiar 
prerogative of the poet to perceive by im- 
mediate intuition the particular set of sounds 
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which will produce the desired effect upon| corns, and move him to an inarticulate sense 


the mind. To account for the influence ex- 
ercised by a single verse or a single epithet 
is as impossible as to explain why certain 
combinations of colours or of musical 
sounds produce an exquisite pleasure. To 
take another trivial instance, every one 
knows that certain of his friends are doomed 
to be known by a nickname; at the period 
of life when the faculty of word-making is 
still in full activity all the acquaintances of 
such persons are long in labour to hit off 
the required appellation ; suddenly it comes 
by a flash of inspiration, and it is felt that 
it would be impossible ever to think of the 
victim without his appropriate headmark. 
Why it should be that one man, whatever 
his godfathers and godmothers may have 
intended, should be always and inevitably 
called ‘* Jack,” is, as before, an unfathoma- 
ble mystery. If we could fully solve it, we 
might understand the great problem of the 
origin of language ; meanwhile we can only 
conjecture dimly that either something about 
the sound itself, or about.its use in other 
instances, has invested it with a set of dim 
associations which cause it to be a descrip- 
tive term as well as a mere sound. 
It is easy to understand the immense im- 
ortance so often attributed to nicknames. 
ithout language the reasoning faculty 
must be in a rudimentary state; and with- 


out the power of inventing new names with 
a capacity for sticking, all the outlines of 
party creeds would remain vague and fluc- 
tuating. You cannot properly hate a man 
of different opinions from your own till you 


have labelled him with some unpleasant 
epithet. In theological debates, a heretic 
may be defined as a man with a nickname. 
Till we have succeeded in fixing a name 
upon him, he is confounded amongst the 
general mass of the orthodox ; his peculiar- 
ities are presumably not sufficient to con- 
stitute him into a separate species. In 
American politics, it is said that the success 
of the Republican party was determined in 

at measure by its name. There was 
nothing attractive to the ordinary mind 
about such names as a Whig ora Know- 
nothing; but every American would of 
course be pleased to call himself a Republi- 
can, though nobody could imagine that the 
points at issue were really described by the 
ordinary senses of Democracy and Repub- 
licanism. But the high ait of giving nick- 
names comes out in describing more deli- 
cate shades of difference. Everybody is 
conscious of a number of vague social an- 
tipathies; he meets a number of persons 
os ae somehow or other, jar upon his sensi- 
bilities; they tread upon his tenderest 





of indignation. Unluckily, he cannot say 
what are the particular offensive qualities ; 
he is like a man suffering from some unde- 
termined disorder who will be much obliged 
to the doctor who will give it a name, even 
though the name tells him next to nothing 
as to its nature. When the genius arises 
Who describes our hitherto unknown ene- 
mies by a common name, we have at least 
the great pleasure of possessing a new abu- 
sive epithet. An immense progress, for ex- 
ample, was made in social morality when 
Mr. Thackeray gave to the word ** snob” a 
new and hitherto unused significance. We 
had all been familiar with snobs in our daily 
lite, and not a few of us, it may be pre- 
sumed, had been in our own persons very 
fair examples of the race. But any one 
who wished to denounce snobbish actions 
had been obliged to resort to vague and un- 
satisfactory circumlocutions. He could not 
say in a single syllable, You are a person 
with a disposition to cringe meanly before 
persons who are your social superiors ; you 
are given to ape with inferior means the 
manners and customs of another class, and 
simply to make yourself ridiculous for your 
pains ; you have the soul of a flunkey, and 
of a flunkey who does not know his proper 
place; you are like Major Ponto, and your 
proper idol should be George IV. To say 
all this would be as little satisfactory as to 
aflix to a man a zoological description of 
the animal, instead of directly calling him 
an ass. The last new name which has be- 
come popular is due to Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, and it shows some of the weak points 
which belong to the system. Within a year 
or two everybody has awakened to the fact 
that there flourishes amongst us a hitherto 
undescribed monster called a Philistine. It 
has been a very convenient term, at the 
moment when Englishmen were rousing 
themselves to acknowledge the startling fact 
that they were not in all respects the wisest 
and best of mankind. The name summed 
up very fairly the stupidity and narrow pro- 
vincialism which is so prevalent amongst 
our glorious middle-classes, and it was just 
as well that they should discover that in 
certain respects they are so offensive to in- 
telligent persons that they require a special 
epithet to give vent to the accumulated feel- 
ings of disgust which they had provoked. 
The use of a nickname resembles in this re- 
spect the use of an oath.. It is, as it were, 
an embodied snort; it is an expressive ges- 
ture of contempt, sufficiently pointed to 
pierce in some degree the thick hide of a 
stupid antagonist. Even the most pig- 
headed vestryman feels that something un- 
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leasant has been said about him when he 
been called a Philistine, though he may 
have the vaguest possible conception of its 
precise meaning. For some time indeed 
the majority of mankind had only the gen- 
eral impression that a Philistine was some- 
thing different from Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and therefore something very contemptible. 
But what were the precise merits which en- 
titled him to be a child of light, and the ab- 
sence of which consigned the rest of the 
worid to the supreme contempt conveyed in 
the word Philistine, remained a mystery. 
And now that the name has met with con- 
siderable acceptance, it is suffering in an- 
other way. It is used so vaguely by people 
who are themselves Philistines of the deep- 
est dye that it is in danger of losing’ its 
meaning. The sharpness of the weapon is 
disappearing under frequent use, and in the 
hands of certain writers it is becoming 
merely a new term of abuse to throw at the 
heads of any one they dislike. By a grad- 
ual process of decay it will, it seems, be- 
come equivalent to little more than Tory. 
Meanwhile, we confess to feeling another 
want ‘more pressingly. Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold has described the antithesis to a Phil- 
istine as being a child of light. But, with 
all respect to him, we fear that the name is 
rather too complimentary for the mass of 


his own disciples. Certainly the persons 
in whose mouths the name of Philistine is 
most frequent are not entirely exempt from 


human weakness. When we come to ex- 
amine the light by which they walk, we 
fancy that it is sometimes of the nature of a 
farthing candle of their own. At the oppo- 
site pole to Philistinism are the young gen- 
tlemen who, until they have bloomed sufli- 
ciently to deserve a specific name from some 
acute observer, must be ranked under the 
general title of prigs. As a rule, they are 
fresh from the Universities, and, indeed, 
are closely allied in some respects to the 
least agreeable variety of dons. It is a 
rather unfortunate peculiarity of Oxford 
and Cambridge just now that the teachi 

bodies are to a great extent composed o 
very young men. Of course, a gentleman 
who has taken his degree within a few years 
considers himself to be at the very focus of 
the intellectual light of the country. He 
naturally and pardonably looks upon all 
persons afew years above him in University 
standing to be old fogies, and persons who 
are not at the University at all are unwor- 
thy to do more than sit at his feet. Conse- 
quently, he comes out into the world pre- 
pared to set up as a ready-made prophet, 
and to apply an immediate and final solu- 
tion to all the problems of the day. The 
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particular line which he will take is of 
course dependent on accident. He may be 
an extreme Ritualist, or he may be ready to 
set up the worship of Humanity at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Youthful conceit is not a 
very heavy crime, and we may safely trust 
that it will wear off in a few years’ prac- 
tice ; but just now it is rather more offen- 
sive than usual, and partly because the 
epithet of Philistine has given into the 
hands of ingenuous youth so ready a means 
of insulting the rest of the world. If the 
abounding self-confidence of the rising gen- 
eration should lead them to develop into a 
more definite school, it will be desirable 
that the rest of the world should be fur- 
nished with some means of retort by the 
next inventor of nicknames. 


From The London Review. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN WELSH 
CHURCHES. 

THOSE conversant with the affairs of mis- 
sions must be struck with the efforts made 
to supply heathen nations with native teach- 
ers. We area charmingly consistent peo- 

le. On the other side of the Severn there 
is a land of hills and valleys, woods and 
rivers, with a population of something over 
a million speaking a language not our own, 
We have been anxious at all times to sup- 
ply them with religious instruction. There, 
are a good many fat livings in that country, 
and people pay tithes there as regularly as 
we do ourselves. So we have been ve 
anxious at all times to supply the Welsh 
with religious instructions. The Welsh 
people as a rule speak Welsh, of course. 
Since the days of Walpole we have there- 
fore sent them well-born and well-educated, 
though somewhat hungry, Englishmen to 
fill their benefices and sees and give them 
religious instruction. The pastors spoke 
one tongue, the flocks another. The preach- 
ers preached and pocketed the tithes — of 
course they did; the flocks listened and 
aid the tithes, and if they didn’t feel the 
etter for the exercise, why, it was their 
own fault. The pastors often preached in 
Welsh, as well as they were able. They 
did their best, perhaps, and, according to 
the old adage, angels could do no more. 
Mistakes no doubt were made —we all 
know the errors committed by persons while 
they learn French, and generally long after. 
The good Bishop Burgess, for instance, was 
accustomed to bless the people after this 
fashion — ‘‘ the peace of God which passeth 
all vengeance ” (dial for deall). A clergy- 
man at ‘‘ Capel Coleman,” while speaking 
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of man’s depravity, declared that ‘‘every|in the north of Pembrokeshire. It was 


man is exceedingly 


tall by nature.” The | his first visit to that parish church, and the 


little men in the congregation looked in as-| people naturally flocked to see him. They 
tonishment at each other, and seemed to} were all Welsh, but most of them had a 
question — poor souls! —the truth of the/| little knowledge of English as well. The 


statement. At last, however, one parish-| bishop addressed them in both languages ; 
ioner, clearer-sighted than the rest, discov- | and subsequently declared himself deligh 


ted 


ered that the preacher meant to assert that| with the attention paic to his remarks, 
‘*every man is exceedingly blind by nature.” | The vicar, however, afterwards interrogated 


The same preacher, on another occasion, 


some of his flock as to how they had liked 


made —‘*‘ Hail, King of the Jews,” to mean | his lordship’s discourse. One answered for 
—‘* An old cow of straw king of Ireland.” | the rest, and the rest agreed to his reply, 
Another once gave a curious turn to the|‘* We liked the English part of the sermon 
clause, ‘‘ but the righteous to life eternal,” | very well, but we didn’t understand the 
‘*but to some chickens the food of the| Welsh part at all.” 


geese.”’ A late dean in North Wales read 


A few years ago the Bishop of Bangor 


** Be Thou exalted, O God of heaven, above | preached at Criccieth, in Carnarvonshire. 


the earth and firmament,” as ‘‘ Arise, O 


‘* Mow did you like the bishop’s sermon?” 


God, above the head of two hens, and the | inquired a traveller of a publican’s wife re- 
crow’s egg also.” Another clergyman read-| siding in the neighbouring village of Llan- 
ing ‘‘the whole head is sick, and the whole| ymstundwy. ‘ I would not go to the other 
heart faint,” was understood to say —‘‘ the | side of the road to hear him again,” signifi- 


back parts are sick, and the middle of the| cantly answered Peggy. 


back faint.” 

After all, there is a serious side to the 
matter. Some of the errors of Anglo- 
Welsh clergymen are positively unfit for 
publication. Occasionally the English cler- 
gyman in Wales has been made the subject 
ofa hoax. There is a story related of one 
English clergyman still living, who em- 
de a native to prepare a sermon for 
im. The Welshman was a wag, and took 
for his text, ‘* Nimrod was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord.” The sermon, gravely 
delivered, proved to be a humorous de- 
scription of fox and hare-hunting, and kin- 
dred subjects. These things are true, not 
of the past merely, but of the present. For 
at this moment the four Welsh bishops, as 
**well as a large number of the inferior 
clergy in Welsh parishes, are in many cases 
total, in all cases comparative, strangers to 
the people, their language, their manners, 
and their customs. The Bishops of St. 
David's, Llandaff, and Bangor are supposed 
to know something of the Welsh tongue, 
of course. Dr. Thirlwall, indeed, is well, 
few better, acquainted with the grammati- 
cal structure of the language. ‘The Bishops 
of Llandaff and Bangor are more or less so 
likewise. Still, even when they speak 
Welsh, they speak one language, and the 
people still speak another; for the people 
as such may be said to be oblivious to the 
existence of a Welsh grammar. So the 
bishops speak grammatical Welsh, the peo- 
ple talk the vernacular; and the bishops 
remain barbarians to the people, and the 
people barbarians to the bishops. It is not 
very long since Dr. Thirlwall confirmed 


A respectable 
Welsh clergyman residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Criccieth says, ‘* I should 
have no objection to my Bishop (Bangor) 
delivering an extempore and unprepared 
address to my communicants, but y should 
not like him to occupy my pulpit. ‘To some 
extent he is able to speak the vernacular to 
the people, but his prepared sermons are 
in grammatical Welsh, which the people 
understand as much as they do Dutch.” 
Like pastor, like people, says the old prov- 
erb. Like bishop, like clergy also. ings 
are not in this respect so bad as they used 
to be, but still numerous are the instances 
in which parishes with exclusively Welsh 
populations are in the charge of clergymen 
whose only language is the English. In 
former times all the best livings were given 
to the relatives and personal friends of the 
bishops. The relations of the Bishop of St. 
Asap mak | years ago had £23,679, whilst 
the general body of the clergy in the diocese 
received £18,391 per annum. The fortu- 
nate friends of a mitred chief were usually 
absentees. In Anglesea, for instance, there 
are seventy-five parishes. In 1832 there 
were sixty-two parishes with non-resident 
incumbents, and fifty-five parishes without 
any resident clergyman of any kind, whilst 
nineteen of these parishes were served by 
only six curates. ‘The effect was withering. 
The clergy were strangers to the people, 
their language, manners, customs, and 
tastes. In hundreds of instances English 
sermons were preached from the pulpits. 
Fancy a Welsh sermon to a London congre- 
gation! The bishops and clergy pa 
on every prejudice of the people. e 





a number of children in a pretty little church 


people were unable to benefit even by the 
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little instruction doled out to them here 
and there. The nation was divided into 
two parts. The clergy composed the one ; 
the people the other. They were in all es- 
sentials perfect strangers. Assimilation 
was simply impossible. How could there 
be any assimilation under the circumstances ? 
There are in the characters of different 
races certain differences that resist all at- 
tempts at perfect assimilation. The char- 
acter of the first inhabitants of a country 
communicates itself to each new succession 
of colonists, and often suryives every pos- 
sible change of laws, language, and civiliza- 
tion. The modern Frenchman is only a 
reproduction of the primitive Gaul. Our 
Irishman is still the impulsive creature 
which Patrick found him to be. The Welsh 
of to-day are very much the same people 
that they were in the days of Giraldus, with 
the exception of a few favourable traits, the 
necessary results of Protestantism and a 
more tranquil state of society. 

No one who is tolerably acquainted with 
both can help remarking how completely 
opposite are the Welsh and English charac- 
ters. In dealing with Welsh religious mat- 
ters, this should be kept constantly in view. 
The question is not whether, on social 
grounds, it would be better or worse for 
Wales to lose her language; but, what is 
the cause of the failure of the Establishment 
there? Now the admirable adaptation of 
the precepts of Christianity to all ages and 
countries cannot be doubted, and yet it may 
be said that that religion itself cannot be 
impressively taught and brought home to 
the heart without the aid of that indefinable 
community of feeling which generally exists 
between men of the same race. The fact 
is we have tried to teach the Welsh people 
through the medium of a tongue they did 
not and do not understand. Of course the 
attempt was a failure. We have discov- 
ered our error, and therefore now employ 
natives to teach the Gospel, in other coun- 
tries. In Wales, the key to the hearts of 
the people has been cast by the clergy into 
the ca of their opponents, and therefore 
it is that nine-tenths of the whole population 
are Dissenters. The result may am been 
good or bad — but the story is still a strange 
one. At the Reformation, the contest was 
for the Gospel in the ‘‘ tongue understanded 
of the people.” The a was applied 
equally to Wales. ‘The Bible and the 
Prayer-book were translated into Welsh; 
the Act of Uniformity at a later day enacted 
that in Wales, the services and the sermons 
should be Welsh because the XXIV. Article 
of the Church had declared that ‘it is a 
thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God 
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and the custom of the Primitive Church, to 
have publick prayer in the church or to 
minister the sacraments in a tongue not un- 
derstanded of the people.” At length we 
forgot all this, and sent English clergymen 
into Wales, and Wales for good or evil has 
reaped or will reap the fruit. 


From The ‘London Review. 
THE DULNESS OF PLEASURE. 


Ir does not at all require the temper of 
a philosopher, or the disposition of a poet, . 
or the stomach of a dyspeptic to find out 
that amusements are very often the most in- 
tolerable modes of enjoyment within the 
reach of men or women. At this moment 
there are thousands of people in London 
groaning under the distressing tax with 
which the customs of the season assess their 
physical and moral energies, while the 
streets swarm with specimens of the coun- 
try cousin bearing upon their very faces and 
in their gait proofs that the time of holiday 
is a period of anything but unalloyed satis- 
faction. Evening parties at the best are 
only happy reunions for those who are in 
love, or who think they are, which is the 
same thing; and even to those simple crea- 
tures the fun of being parboiled in hot 
rooms and regaled upon the confections 
and wines which prevail at those insti- 
tutions palls after a few weeks. In fact, 
the manner in which pleasure, as it is ironi- 
cally called, is taken in these days, converts 
it into a penitential process which no one 
would willingly undergo if not impelled to, 
do so by mere fashion. Take the Royal 
Academy, for instance. To say nothing of 
what the Academicians have done to render 
the galleries in Trafalgar-square trying to 
the temper and the patience, the visitor will 
find that the whim which brings the young 
ladies of the West-end to the spot interferes 
with the chance of getting any enjoyment 
from the pictures. Whole droves of inter- 
esting creatures continue to pour into the 
rooms until each is as packed as a sheep- 
washing pen, and the visitor, in despair, re- 
turns home with a determination not to 
subject himself a second time to the inevita- 
ble discomforts of the show. This is only 
mentioned as an example. Look into the 
pit during the third act of a play, or of an 
opera, and nine out of ten of the audience 
seem suffering as much mental distress as 
if they were listening to the saws of a dull 
sermon. Watch the London cads at Whit- 
suntide following the instinct which forces 
them into the country or the penny steamboats 
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on this occasion. After the first excite- 
ment is over, the fun begins rapidly to tell 
upon them. Exuberant leaders in a certain 
paper perform delirious imitations of ex- 
stacy over the manner in which its patrons 
—the people—pursue their pleasure, but 
the representation is not true to nature. 
The working man has in nine cases out of 
ten to fight his wife, to carry the baby, and 
to hunt his unruly children all during the 
course of the few hours in which he goes to 
enjoy himself at Kew or Greenwich. The 
shop-boys and shop-girls come home in 
stuffy third-class carriages wearied and 
tired, and surrounded with the other fol- 
lowers of recreation, who are tired and 
wearied or drunk, or perhaps all three. 
They cannot expect to fare better than their 
— The best-ordered lawn party 
will entail vexatious troubles and annoyance ; 
a picnic is often enough a grim business ; 
while croquet matches, except to enthusi- 
asts or to flirts, are wearisome in the ex- 
treme. That this is really the case there is 
no doubt whatever. It is only very young 
people who think otherwise —young in the 
way ofexperience. Ladies now often complain 
that they must:almost drive the men to their 
houses or to the grass-plots. Many of the 
‘*golden youths” begin to protest against 
the pleasures of society as intolerable. 
Women bear those amusements easier and 
more gracefully. They regard them partly, 
perhaps, in a business light, but certain 
not to the extent with which they are ac- 
credited by some of their censors. Still, it 
is a wonder they do not set their faces 
against the hurry and haste which utterly 
deprives a cultivated idleness of its luxury. 
To leave a ball at four o’clock, to attend 
the morning ride in the park, to assist at 
afternoon tea, to visit, to drive, to prepare 
for dinner, to go then to the opera or thea- 
tre, must, when pursued consecutively for 
some weeks, try the strongest constitu- 
tion; yet numbers of girls are enduring 
this probation at present, and regarding it 
as f easurable. 

f you want to see thoroughly unhappy 
and discontented faces, look for them where 
well-dressed loungers congregate— where 
the men of pleasure have come to hunt the 
only thing they care for. The dulness of 
engi is upon them, and envelopes them. 

ey suffer a constant ache for gratifica- 
tion—an ache which is as distinct and irri- 
tating as a pain from a bad tooth. The 
chairs in Hyde Park are daily tenanted by 

rsons who labour under this complaint. 
t becomes aggravated in expression if they 
are by themselves, and have no one to 
speak to. You notice a slight expression 
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of interest in their attitudes or glances at 
first, which dually wears off, and leaves 
them blank, listless, and bored, but still 
faithful to their parts, or their chairs, 
buoyed up with a queer distorted sense that 
there is a certain propriety in the situation, 
and that society demands the sacrifice from 
them. Without going into the depths of 
this question either, and very unpleasant 
depths we should find them, it may be said 
that it is to be regretted that young men 
should not be able to have a good surfeit 
of dissipation without permanent loss of 
moral strength. Of course we know such 
a thing to be impossible. Amusements 
without vice are not popular with the youth 
of the period, and we doubt if they were 
with the youth of any period; but vice it- 
self—the sort of vice which seems most at- 
tractive and fascinating — becomes, accord- 
ing to all accounts, as dull as‘virtue when 
pursued with a senseless perseverance. In- 
deed, satirists have written that men have 
wooed the latter when sick of the former, 
not from a pious instigation, but simply from 
a desire to change the modes of feeling— 
to enjoy new sensations. Sterne, in one 
of his sermons, hints that Solomon’s conver- 
sion arose from as degraded.a motive. But 
the general effect of vice is to give its fol- 
lower a false appetite, and to make him 
what the homilists designate ‘‘a slave to his 
ag weal It must be said that the homi- 
ists have the evidence of physiognomy on 
their sides at least. You shall see your 
thoroughly dissipated men dreadfully out 
of sorts with themselves constantly. The 
master they serve pays them with scant 


— 

intellectual pleasures free from weari- 
ness? It is hard to say that they are when 
we read the personal history of the most 
intellectual men from whom we derive those 


sources of enjoyment. It is hard to say 
whether melancholy or joyousness forms the 
note of true art, and of the two we are in- 
clined to regard the former as the undertone 
which pervades every great artistic creation, 
whether of music, poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, or architecture. This melancholy, or 
the consciousness of it, is not, however, 
necessarily displeasing, but still it jades the 
senses after a very short time. Art, too, 
renders us dull by dropping us once more 
on the ground after we have had our heads in 
the clouds. Toa musical person there is 
an agitation of mind produced by certain emo- 
tional pieces which cause a pain and an excite- 
ment. This is followed by a reactionary 
stupor, and an awakening as from a pleas- 
ant dream. Even domestic pleasures—the 
most innocent of all, as we are informed— 
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are they not dull, dull as ditch-water, 
oftener than fathers of families or mothers 
of children would like to confess? There 
is that venerable institution, the family fire- 
side, where the head of the house is seated, 
surrounded with progeny. Intervals of 
happiness may streak the situation; but, as 
a rule, the whole lot are at heart protesting 
against it. The young men, if any, are 
longing to slip off to their club or cricket, 
or to anything that will bring them outside 
this family circle; the girls are reading 
novels, or are in imagination following the 
fortunes of heroes and heroines; the good 
man himself is thinking of busmess; and 
the presiding lady has her mind occupied 
with large or petty cares of some kind or 
another. There is either this or dulness. 
Without novelty or occupation dulness 
will creep in everywhere, and, on the 
whole, the men and women who are most 
free from it are those whose minds are en- 
grossed completely in some particular pur- 
suit or calling, and who have no room for 
thinking of mere pleasure. Those people, 
however, if not dull, are the cause of dul- 


ness in others, and their society is fre-| 


quently remembered with mixed sentiments. 
Dulness must be taken to be the common 
lot of mortals. It is some satisfaction to 


feel, when it descends upon us, that it will 


visit all alike. It is some gratification to 
those who have to exert themselves usefully 
to know that those who can and do choose 
to enjoy themselves will be pursued by this 
Nemesis. Poets are fond of alluding to 
that epoch which is known amongst them as 
the morning of life, and at this vague pe- 
riod it is understood that young persons 
never dream of the dulness in store for 
them. But this we do not believe. They 
have tasted it in some kind even at the 
dawn of consciousness, and will continue to 
taste it to the very end. This may be 
called only another way of turning the old 
advice as to the vanity of all things, the old 
sermon with its metaphors of Dead Sea 
fruit, and other rhetorical ornaments. Still 
the truth of it is brought home to us with fresh 
force when the weather becomes distress- 
ingly warm in town. The efforts of men 
and women at this season to escape their 
destiny is so notoriously frustrated that one 
turns to venerable causes to account for the 
effect, if only for the satisfaction of verify- 
ing the wisdom of our ancestors. We need 
not, like Mr. Swinburne, recapitulate the 
burdens which are the end of every man’s 
desire. If we only confine ourselves to the 
burden of pleasure itself, to the burden of 
mere social pleasure, we shall find that it is 
a-load heavy to bear at this particular time. 
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We might refer to other pleasures, which it 
is even a burden and a distress to see others 
suffering from. The unhappy young gen- 
tlemen who bowl and bat under the broiling 
sun, who fag and field with frantic dexter- 
ity, if they do not find the amusement dull, 
must certainly find it worse. The dulness 
of angling when the trout or the salmon re- 
fuse to rise need not be dwelt upon; the 
dulness of shooting when the birds cannot 
be found is intense. There is, then, but 
one mode of staving off this enemy, and 
that is by work, almost incessant work, 
which will prevent that relaxation of the 
faculties in which the complaint consists. 
To many persons this remedy would at first 
appear to be worse than the disease; but 
we would ask them to give it atrial. The 
work, however, should not take the form ° 
of pleasure, but should be a bracing indus- 
try from which definite results would fol- 
low. We are certain that, simple as this. 
recipe appears, there are many to whom it 
never even occurred before. 


From The Spectator, 27 June. 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Count von Mo trke’s speech on the 
‘*Tronclad Loan,” made to the North Ger- 
man Parliament a few days since, deserves 
even more attention than it has received. 
The Government of Berlin, which carries 
its thrift into every department, had asked 
the Confederate Diet for the very moderate 
sum of 3,750,0007. for the purchase of 
ironclads, which, manned by dAlewalanes, 
Holsteiners, and men from the Baltic sea- 
board, will, it is believed, suffice to make 
of North Germany a respectable Naval pow- 
er. The Liberals, with a want of tact which 
they too often display, resisted the demand, 
on the ground that Parliament ought to 
have more control over the expenditure 
of the loan. The King’s government — 
or President’s government, as it ought 
to be called when the affair concerns all 
North Germany —threatened to abandon 
the fleet rather than yield the point; and 
the public, aware that the Army has been 
made what it is by executive absolutism, 
aware also that stinginess, not extravagance, 
is the vice of Berlin departments, and bit- 
terly disappointed in its hopes of maritime 
power, did not heartily support the Liberals, 
who found it expedient to accept a compro- 
mise. Parliament, as we understand a not 
very clear arrangement, is to have as much 
power over the naval as over the military 
expenditure, but no more, — that is to say, 
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the House can regulate the amount: and 
direction of outlay, but not the particular 
object upon which it ought to be expended. 
In the course of the debate Count von 
Moltke, speaking in the absence of the Pre- 
mier for the whole Cabinet, took occasion 
to explain his view of the position he hopes 
and intends that Germany should hold in the 
world. That view is, at least, as important 
as Count von Bismarck’s, for the great 
Prussian strategist is more than a necess. 
man, or even than the at soldier a 
Europe believes him to be. He is the vir- 
tual head of that military ‘‘ family” which 
surrounds every Continental monarch, which 
is exceptionally powerful in Berlin, and 
which is very often the depositary of a pol- 
icy as important as that of the State, the 
policy that the Royal House at heart desires 
to pursue. Count von Moltke, thus in- 
spired, declares that the object of all Prus- 
sian efforts is to construct in Central Europe 
a State strong enough by sea as well as by 
land to render attack impossible, and there- 
fore to forbid war. He does not, as a prac- 
tical statesman, believe in disarmaments 
arranged by treaty, disarmaments always 
imperfect, and in the Prussian case visibl 
impossible, the nation being armed as we 
as a force within it. He looks for the stable 
ace he desires to the creation of a power 
indisposed to aggression, and able not only 
to defend itself, but to prohibit war without 
its express consent ; and ‘‘if sucha blessing 
be ever conferred upon humanity, it will be 
through Germany, that is, Germany united.” 
To establish unity Germany requires a large 
army and navy, but the union once achieved, 
Count von Moltke ‘sincerely hopes” that 
the military budget may be reduced. In 
other words, the Prussian Court looks for- 
ward to the revival of the Germanic Empire, 
to a time when all Germany outside Austria 
shall be united under one sceptre, and the 
right of ‘‘ preventing a cannon from bein 
fired in Europe without permission ” shall 
ass from the Emperor of the French to the 
umperor of the Germans. It not only looks 
forward towards that end, but will —— 
towards it as the definite aim of its policy, 
and until it is accomplished will continue to 
call upon North Germany for the sacrifices 
entailed by a great army and a costly fleet. 
There is something of massiveness and 
grandeur about a eed like this, a policy 
which aims avowedly at the first place in 
Europe, which Englishmen, even if their 
interests were all the other way, could 
hardly help admiring. It is a positive re- 
lief to turn from the old platitudes about the 
‘* balance of power,” and the ‘‘ susceptibil- 
ities of France,” and the ‘‘ commercial in- 
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terests of Great Britain,” to a speech in 
which the second man in the strongest of 
European Governments announces that his 
Cabinet have not a view, or a wish, or a 
‘* policy,” but a distinct and definite design 
of obtaining the primacy in the European 
system, and will use that splendid position, if 

ey obtain it, to make future war impos.i- 
ble. That is a project which, wise or ur- 
wise, beneficial or injurious, is at least large 
enough to form an ideal, and an ideal which, 
unless this country rejects it, is not entirely 
beyond hope. France may menace United 
Germany, but it is, to say the ieast, doubt- 
ful if her menace would be followed by suc- 
cessful action. Austria cannot fight heartily 
against the primacy of a. German power, 
and will find it far easier to accept her aid 
in subduing and civilizing the Valley of the 
Danube. Between Russia and Europe a 
Germanic Empire would interpose an al- 
most impassable barrier, and there is some, 
though not complete, truth in the claim of 
Germany to be considered unaggressive. 
She certainly has not been very meek as 
regards either Hungary, or Denmark, or 
Poland; and there are Germans still, and 
Germans not without influence, who hold 
that their natural seaboard would include 
the Zuyder Zee. But it is true that the Ger- 
mans have no wish for great conquests, no 
desire to attack France, or Italy, or Russia, 
or to include any non-German race except 
the Bohemian among their subject peoples. 
They are willing to be quiet, if only they 
may have that position throughout the 
world which they are certain sooner or 
later to attain on the continent of Europe. 
The present position, say the North Ger- 
mans, is quite exceptional, and cannot be 
tolerated for ever. In Europe, the mistress 
continent of the world, their position is at 
least that of equality with the highest; but 
in the world, — and very humble Germans 
know that there is a world as well as a Ger- 
many,-—they are nobodies. England, 
France, and America, are all in all, and 
Germany is nothing. This grand State, with 
its unique organization, will not, even when 
completed, possess one dependency, one 
colony, one naval station not held upon suf- 
ferance. She will be weaker in the Baltic 
than Russia, in the Mediterranean than 
Spain, in the far East than Holland. Her 
trade, rapidly becoming great, rests upon 
no protection save her prestige on land; 
ath. for instance, be destroyed by the 


United States with impunity; and her sur- 
plus population is annually lost, swallowed 
up by a republic of a foreign language and a 
different civilization. On earth there is out- 
side Germany no people the language of 
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whose laws is German, no State which may 
give her children the chance of perpetual 
and indefinite expansion without loss of 
their nationality. All propagandist force is 
wanting to her, and she even in her unit 

must share that position of inferiority whic 

America as she rises will assign to the ancient 
world. That position is one which German 

is naturally unwilling to accept, at least until 
it is certain that in the march of events she 
can attain no better. An idea of this kind, 
half formulized among the masses, quite 
formulized among professors, is, we believe, 
at the bottom of the German desire for 
fleets, colonies, and commerce, the desire 
which the nation has manifested for fifty 
years, which impelled her to the conquest of 
the Danish possessions on the mainland, 
which inspires her policy towards Holland, 
and which induces the thriftiest of govern- 
ments to throw away money in maintaining 
fleets, treaties, and consuls in the Far East. 
England alone, or alone with the exception of 
America, can interrupt the realization of this 
idea; and it may, before long, be a ques- 
tion for Englishmen to decide whether or 
no they intend to interrupt it. Germany 
can prevent or punish French, Russian, or 
.Austrian intervention, being able to reach 
those countries directly; and in America, 
while the German vote weighs heavily, the 
rise of Germany is seen without annoyance. 
It is England alone which can interfere with 
effect, and England has, that we can see, 
no motive for interfering, many motives for 
hearty acquiescence in German ambition. 
Her rise as a Continental power is already 
welcomed here with pleasure, and why not as 
a maritime or colonial power? To put the 
case in its most brutal form, every new port, 
ship, and island acquired by North Ger- 
many helps to ensure her friendliness by 
bringing ‘her within range of English action ; 
and of all intruders in the Far East or in 
South America, or best of all, in Asia Minor, 
she is the one with whom we could most 
easily set up and maintain effective alliance. 
If—as Count von Bismarck once half jocu- 
larly hinted in the Diet might one day be 
the case — the task of civilizing the Asiatic 
Archipelago fell to her, what injury should 
we sustain? Her expansion by coloniza- 
tion in any region outside Europe could do 
us no harm, and in Turkey she would be 
our best, because most intelligible ally. It 
is hard to imagine a good reason why this 
country should be jealous either of a Ger- 
man fleet, or of the colonial expansion which 
Germany hopes that fleet will one day se- 
cure; and to show that we are not jealous, 
that we shall welcome her heartily as a great 
naval power, is the quickest as well as the 
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wisest way to secure that cordial alliance 
which, when her unity is once secured, will 
assure the peace of the world. A State 
which announces formally that she is raising 
loans to build great fleets in order to claim 
a primacy in Europe, is a State with which 
we must reckon either as an enemy or an 
ally ; and when that State is Germany, with 
no interests hostile to our own, and many 
interests identical with our own, with a per- 
manent jealousy of our most dangerous 
neighbour, and a permanent dread of our 
most dangerous foe, friendship would cer- 
tainly appear the wiser, as it is the easier 
policy of the two. Why should we oppose 
the expansion of German power abroad, 
whether she conquers an India jn the neglect- 
ed Archipelago, or finds an Australia in the 
wasted resources of Asiatic Turkey ? 


From The London Review. 
BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT. *. 


WE have on previous occasions noticed 
with commendation the earlier parts of 
this excellent issue, and we have now to re- 
cord its completion. The final volume is 
provided with a Glossary, which appears to 
be full and interesting, and with an ‘‘ Index 
of Names, Subjects, and Phrases,” which 
will facilitate reference to the various bal- 
lads. In a general preface to the whole 
work, supplied by Mr. F. J. Furnivall un- 
der the rather affected title of ‘*‘ Forewords,” 
the story of this edition of the celebrated 
‘* Folio Manuscript” of Bishop Percy is 
briefly told. It yy that until recently 
the treasure was kept by the Bishop’s de- 
scendants very jealously at Ecton Hall, near 
Northampton. Even the Percy Society 
was not allowed to see it. Many eminent 
antiquaries attempted, but in vain, to pen- 
etrate its secrets; and on one occasion, in 
the winter of 1815, when Dr. Dibdin was 
staying at Ecton Hall, and was permitted to 
examine the book, he was stopped on its be- 
ing discovered that he was making certain 
copies from it. The reason for this conduct 
was stated to be that some member of the 
family might perhaps, one day or other, 
like to edit the MS. himself. However, no 
such literary enthusiast appeared, and still 
the refusals went on. About six years ago, 
Mr. Furnivall tried to get access to the 
MS., but failed. He tried again when 
starting the Early English Text Society, 

* Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. Ballads and 
Romances. Edited by John W. Hales, M. A., and 
Frederick J. Furnivall, M. A. (assisted by Professor 
Child, W. Chappell, mt &c.) Vol. I. Part II.— 


b ag II, Part I I. London: Triibner & 
0. 
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and again failed. Once more he tried at a 
later date, and once more he was disap- 
pointed. Ultimately Professor Child, an 
American gentleman, added an offer of £50 
to Mr. Furnivall’s of £100, through Mr. 
Thurston Holland, a friend both of the 
Professor and the owners of the folio; 
‘‘and this last attempt succeeded.” Mr. 
Furnivall and his friends ‘‘ obtained the 
right to hold the MS. for six months, 
and make and print one copy of it. This 
six months the owners kindly extended 
from time to time to thirteen, to enable all 
the proofs and revises to be read with the 
MS. beforé it was returned to them.” It 
appears that the original is to be sold to 
the British Museum, where it will doubtless 
be conned in many succeeding ages by the 
curious in early English. Considering the 
great size of the work, the difficulties of 
the old and damaged manuscript, and the 
many obstacles presented by the antique 
spelling and punctuation (which have here 
been strictly followed, with very slight ex- 
ceptions), it is surprising that the whole of 
the poems should have been copied, anno- 
tated, prefaced, and printed, in so short a 
space as thirteen months. The editors and 
assistants have certainly a right to congrat- 
ulate themselves on the. completion of their 
task, which must have been one of very 
great labour, and which they have dis- 
cLarged with signal ability, learning, and 
industry. The expenses of such a produc- 
tion have been serious, and indeed it ap- 
pears that the debt on the book is more 
than £800. We trust that the projectors 
will not be allowed to suffer; in any case, 
the literary public will owe them a debt of 
gratitude for placing within general reach 
a work which throws so much light on the 
rise of English poetry. In considering it, 
however, with reference to the development 
of our literature, some caution must always 
be observed. The MS. is less ancient 
than several of the pieces it contains, and 
it is probable enough that the transcriber 
occasionally made alterations in the phrase- 
ology of the ballads, as Percy himself did 
afterwards (though doubtless not to the 
same extent), to suit his own tastes. It 
was not a critical or antiquarian age in 
which the old folio was compiled, and the 
penman doubtless had no literary object in 
view, but simply sought his own gratifica- 
tion. The handwriting is assigned by Sir 
F. Madden to a date subsequent to 1650, 
though two authorities at the Record Office 
whom Mr. Furnivall consulted think it be- 
longs to the reign of James I. This, how- 
ever, cannot be, as the later pieces contain 
one on the taking of Banbury in 1642, an- 
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other on the siege of Newark in 1643, and 
a third (‘The King enjoys his rights 
again”) which apparently ae belongs to 
the latter year. At any rate, the collec- 
tion must have been made at a very dif- 
ferent date from that of some of the poems, 
and a degree of modernization may pos- 
sibly have crept in. The dialect, more- 
over, seems to indicate a Lancashire origin 
on the part of the copyist, for the provin- 
cialisms of that portion of England are fre- 
quently used, and this may have been in 
some cases a source of corruption. Percy 
thought that the MS. was made by Thomas 
Blount, author of some law books, ‘“‘A 
Journey to Jerusalem,” and other works, 
who was a native of Worcestershire, and 
a barrister of the Middle Temple; but Mr. 
Furnivall thinks a man of Blount’s training 
would hardly have executed such a work in 
the style in which it comes to us. The 
MS. 1s described by our authority as ‘‘a 
‘scrubby, shabby, paper’ book— about 
fifteen and a half inches long by five and a 
half wide, and about two inches thick — 
which has lost some of its pages, both at 
the beginning and end,” and has been fur- 
ther injured by the binder to whom Percy 
sent it, who, in ‘‘ ploughing” the edges, 
has docked some of the top and bottom 
lines in various parts of the volume. The 
original editor found it ‘‘ lying dirty on the 
floor under a bureau in the parlour”.of his 
friend Humphrey Pitt, of Shiffnall in Shro 
shire, in whose house it was used by the 
maids to light the fire. It was made over 
to Percy, who kept it in a ragged and torn 
condition until he desired to lend it to 
Johnson. At that time Percy was vicar of 
Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, and in 
the summer of 1764 Johnson paid him a 
visit at the vicarage, where the publication 
of the ‘‘ Reliques” was probably debated. 
It was Shenstone, however, who first sug- 
ested the printing of a selection from the 
olio, and he was to have assisted in the 
editing, but first illness and then death pre- 
vented him. As it was, Percy had the 
advice and co-operation of most of the em- 
inent poets and scholars of the day, from 
some of whom he received additional bal- 
lads, which in the published volumes supply 
the place of several contained in the MS., 
but which the reverend editor did not 
choose to include in his work. The book 
appeared in 1765, after a preparation ex- 
tending over four or five years, and it is 
curious to find that for the first edition 
Percy received only one hundred guineas, 
though for subsequent issues the sums were 
increased. The collection was sneered at 
by Warburton and Hurd, and but coldly 
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received by Johnson, whose tastes were 
not at all in the direction of uncouth old 
ballad poetry. Nevertheless, the work was 
very successful, and it had unquestionably 
a great influence —not immediately felt, 
but working its way slowly and surely into 
the literary mind of the country —in in- 
ducing a return to a more fresh, natural, 
and spontaneous mode of poetical expres- 
sion, a more varied and lyrical versification, 
and a greater faith in the truth of nature, 
than had for a long while prevailed. It 
also attracted attention to the editor, led 
the way to promotion, and finally inducted 
him into the Bishopric of Dromore, in Ire- 
land, where he died in 1811, at the ripe age 
of eighty-two. In the ‘Life of Bishop 
Percy,” furnished to the present work by 
the Rev. J. Pickford, M.A., a good deal of 
inquiry is made as to Percy’s origin— 
whether or not he was the son of a er 
at Bridgenorth, Shropshire. The Bishop 
himself claimed relationship with the Dukes 
of Northumberland, and the Bishop’s family 
to this day deny the alleged humbleness of 
his parentage; but it would seem from 
various records that his father really carried 
on the business alluded to. Why not? 
The Bishop was a scholar, a good clergy- 
man, and an amiable person, and it matters 
nothing what was the occupation of his 
father ; though, as he had the weakness to 
stickle somewhat about his family, it is per- 
haps excusable to dwell a little on the actual 
fact. 

The most serious opposition to the ‘‘ Rel- 
iques” proceeded from Ritson. That able 
but vicious-tempered antiquary opened a 
tremendous fire on the new work, attacked 
it and the editor in terms of the coarsest 
abuse, and accused the latter of lying, hy- 
pocrisy, corruption, and forgery. The 
style of Ritson’s remarks was of course 
utterly incapable of justification ; but it is 
not to be denied that Percy laid himself 
open to suspicion, and his work to detrac- 
tion, by the liberties he took with his origi- 
nals, and the absence —especially in the 
first edition—of a sufficient intimation 
that the text of the ballads had been largely 
altered. The editor did indeed say that 
emendations had been introduced, and gaps 
supplied; but he did not lead any one to 
suppose that some of the ballads were al- 
most entirely re-written. The thirty-nine 
lines of the original ‘‘ Child of Elle ” were 
extended to two hundred; large additions 
were made to ‘‘ Sir Cawline, and ‘Sir Al- 
dingar;” and ‘‘ Valentine and Ursine” is 
stated by Mr. Furnivall to have been en- 
tirely the Bishop's own, and founded on the 
old prose romance of the same name, which 
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forms the basis of the popular child’s story 
we have all read in our youthful days. 
‘« The extent to which Percy used his folio 
MS. in his ‘ Reliques,’ ” says Mr. Furnivall. 
‘*has been concealed by his misstatement, 
that of the pieces he published, ‘ the great- 
er part of them are extracted from an an- 
cient folio manuscript in the editor pos- 
session, which contains near two hundred 
poor, songs, and metrical romances.’ 
e ‘Reliques’ (1st ed.) contains 176 
ieces, and of these the folio is used only 
in 45; so that for Percy’s ‘ greater part’ we 
should read ‘ about one-fourth’ and, if his 
term ‘extracted’ is to be taken strictly, 
‘not one-sixth.’” The spurious matter was 
in fact much greater than could have been 
thered from the editor’s admissions, and 
itson, detecting the modern style of much 
of the poetry, denounced the whole work 
as a fraud, with some show of reason, as 
Percy would never produce the original 
MS., though with a bitterness which was 
in itself inexcusable. Besides his additions, 
Percy indulged largely in suppression, and 
the present editors have laid us under con- 
siderable obligations by printing several 
very curious poems which Percy, for some 
reason which is not apparent, chose to 
suppress. In reviewing what has been done - 
in the work before us, Mr. Furnivall 
says: — 


**It is something to have helped to secure the 
MS. for the nation, something that ballads like 
*The Child of Elle,’ ‘Sir Cawline,’ ‘Sir An- 
drew Bartton’ (iii. 403), ‘Old Robin of Portin- 
gale’ (i. 235), can be read without Percy’s 
tawdry touches, something. that ‘ Robin Hood 
and Randle Erle of Chestre’ get fresh clearness 
to our view, that a new Sir Lionell (i. 74) lives 
for us, and ‘ Balowe’ (iii. 518) is restored to its 
English home. It is more that we have now for . 
the first time ‘Eger & Grime’ in its earlier 
state, ‘Sir Lambewell’ (i. 142) besides, the 
* Cavilere’s’ praise of his hawking (iii. 369), 
the complete version of ‘Scottish Feilde’ (i. 
199), and ‘ Kinge Arthur’s Death ’ (i. 487), the 
fullest of ‘ Flodden Feilde’ (i. 318), and the 
verse ‘ Merline’ (i. 417), the ‘ Earle of West- 
morlande’ (i. 292), ‘ Bosworth Feilde’ (iii. 
233), the curious poem of ‘ John de Reeve” (ii. 
550), and the fine alliterative one of ‘ Death and 
Liffe’ (iii. 56), with its gracious picture of Lady 
dame Life, awakening life and love in grass and 
tree, in bird and man, as she speeds to her con- 
quest over Death.’’ 


That Percy did not more completely in- 
dicate the degree of alteration which he in- 
troduced into the old ballads is to be re- 
gretted; but the alterations themselves can 
hardly be blamed, since it is quite certain 
that without them the public—even the 
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literary public of those days — would never 
have been induced to take any interest in 
the collection, and thus the particular good 
which it effected would have been lost. ‘We 
have only to glance at the uncouth, per- 
plexingly antique, and often fragmentary 
poenyy as printed in the present volumes, 
to be’sure that such a work could never 
have had any wide influence over the tastes 
of a people. The reproduction is most in- 
teresting on antiquarian grounds, and we 
are extremely glad to have it; but a hun- 
dred years ago it would have fallen still- 
born from the press. Werwish Mr. Furni- 
vall and his colleagues had not considered 
it their duty to gird so often and so sharply 
at the Bishop, as, whatever his literary 
faults and shortcomings, we are all under a 

reat debt of gratitude to him for the pub- 
Fication of the ‘* Reliques.” 

We are pleased to find that the printing 
of the folio MS. is to be followed by the 
issue of other collections of a similar kind, 
for the editing of which a ‘‘ Ballad Society” 
is about to be established. In the prospec- 
tus of this society we read : — 


**The known collections of printed ballads 
are the Pepys at Magdalene College, Cambridge; 
the Roxburghe, the Bagford, and the King’s- 
Library Political Ballads, in the British Muse- 
um; the Ashmole, Douce, and Rawlinson at Ox- 
ford; Mr. Euing’s at Glasgow (from Bishop 
Heber’s Library); and small ones in the Anti- 
quaries’ Society, &c. Manuscript ballads are 
also at Oxford and elsewhere. The Ballad So- 
ciety proposes to print the whole of these collec- 
tions, so fur as it can, with copies of the origi- 
nal wood-cuts to such of the ballads as have 
them, and Introductions when needed. 

**Were the Pepys collection a public one, it 
would be the first chosen for issue by the society ; 
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had the intention of some day printing the col- 
lection themselves—are indeed now indexing 
it — and they may carry out their intention in- 
dependently of the Ballad Society. A proposal 
has been made to them either to act in unicn 
with the society, or no longer to delay the publi- 
cation of their ballads,—which men of letters 
have desired any time these hundred years with- 
out getting them,—either by themselves or by 
the society. It is hoped that the result of this 
proposal will be the speedy appearance of the 
Pepys collection. ; 

** Pending the settlement of this question, a 
hand-list of all the other printed collections ac- 
cessible to the public will be made, and issued to 
subscribers to the Ballad Society, to show what 
work lies before it and them. Unless any of the 
provincial sets prove more valuable than they 
have appeared on a hasty glance to be, the Brit- 
ish Museum collections—the Roxburghe and 
Bagford —will be taken in hand, and produeed | 
as quickly as funds and editors’ leisure will al- * 
low. Dr. Rimbault and Mr. William Chappell, 
whose long study of ballads and ballad literature 
is so well known, and whose knowledge has been 
so often tried and proved to be sound, have al- 
ready kindly undertaken to act as editors of the 
ballads, and the Rev. Alexander Dyce has prom- 
ised general help. Other aid will be forthcom- 
ing when called for, and the manuscript ballads 
will be produced when Mr. Furnivall, or who- 
ever their editor may be, has had time to collect 
them.”’ 


In the parts now before us of the work 
we have been considering, we observe two 
interesting essays: one on the term ‘‘ Bond- 
man,” and the class it represented in old 
times, by Mr. Furnivall; the other, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat, on ‘* Alliterative Poe- 
try.” We can only refer to these by name; — 
but they will be found to add to the value 
of the book. 





but the Fellows of Magdalene have for some time 









Reticious Dovst.—I have not been able to | every form of religion, and negation of religion; 


suppress my delight at a discovery, which I | every physical inquiry, every inquiry into the life 


scarcely anticipated, that a biography, which | of nations, of races of mankind, is compelling us 
faithfully exhibits the different directions in | to face'it. None are doing more by their positive 


which Bunsen’s mind traveled, should brirfg out 
as faithfully the secret of its unity, or should so 
confirm and iliustrate the evidence comirg from 
his latest work. I speak of delight — but it is a | 
delight mixed with awe. For I feel, as I said at | 
the beginning of this article, that the movements 
of our time, which might seem to make his life 
obsolete, have brought the question which was 
working in his heart from his earliest years, and 
which came fully before him in his latest, more 
and more directly upon us, that every form of 


facts, by their worship of humanity, to force it 
upon us than those who say that theology died 
ages ago, and needs only a burial. That burial 
may be the step to a resurrection such as none of 
us dream of. But, in the mean time, we clergy- 
men plunge into all petty controversies, spend 
our ions and our energies in them, and 
have only hard words for a layman who said to 
us on earth, who says to us from the tomb, ‘A 
God, or no God: that is the question.’ 
F. D, Maurice, in Macmillan. 





philosophy, and every negation of philosophy; 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was not a hard task to overcome the 
few difficulties that stood in the way of car- 
rying out Maurice’s scheme. And now came 
to Antonia the dawn of a new life and the 
fulfilment of her-old one. The fulfilment 
of the old, because she had af last found 
scope for the full exercise of her talents, 
and was fairly on the road to finding scope 
for her genius also; the dawning of a new 
life, because— was it not only to be expect- 
ed that her warm and sympathetic nature 
should seek to find fulfilment too ? 

And so it happened, as indeed was inev- 
itable. When perfect sympathy exists be- 
tween a woman and one who possesses 
mental qualities which she has not, and 
which she therefore, after the manner of wo- 
men, exaggerates, and when this sympathy 
is combined with the undoubted belief that 
her own feelings, whatever they may be, are 
appreciated and returned, there can be but 
one result. In Antonia’s case, a passionate 
nature, intensifying every thought and every 
emotion, carried her along the pleasant and 
natural, but dangerous, road without al- 
lowing her to stop and examine her own 
heart; while her unconsciousness of self 
and want of feminine vanity made her place 
Maurice upen a higher level in comparison 
with herself than perhaps he deserved. He 
was, no doubt, really above her in some 
things —in delicacy of perception, for in- 
stance, which with him was the result of re- 
finement and cultivation, and was founded 
on comparison and judgment, while with 
her it depended. almost entirely upon an 
instinct which was very apt to make mis- 
takes. Again, he had a quality in which 
she was almost entirely deficient — that 
which leads the possessor of it to look upon 
human nature ‘and the outside world with a 
constant view to artistic relation, and which 
sharpens, subtilises, and fills with life the 
brain, while it renders the heart cool and 
equable in its pulsations. He was, in a 
word, essentially the artist of talent and 
culture, and so far was the superior; but 
then she had genius, which, when once it has 
received the seed of culture, does not cease to 
produce tares, it is true, but of every good 

in sown therein brings forth a thousand- 
old. This exuberant nature of hers, hither- 
to narrowed and confined, rapidly expanded 
under the influences of love and art. Her 
personal eo gre ae even shared in the 
change; and, without becoming beautiful, 
she began imperceptibly to acquire the 
charm of manner which is the privilege of 
those only whose souls are large and fair. 
Her figure gained a kind of stately elasticity, 
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her bright eyes brightened, she attended 
more carefully to matters of dress and ap- 
arance, she looked younger and happier. 
t was in her the artist and the woman flow- 
ering together, Gradual as the change 
was, Maurice could not help being struck 
by it; but. though by no means stupid in 
such matters, and certainly not without his 
share of the vanity common to all men where 
women are concerned, he never connected 
himself in any way with it. 

The life lived by both was now happy in 
the extreme. Maurice had already tasted 
the delightful foretaste of fame, and nothing 
had occurred to deaden its effect. He was 
no longer hampered by poverty, he was 
already distinguished in that art which he 
now loved entirely and for its own sake, his 
society was courted, his intellectual nature 
gratified by the friendships that he was en- 
abled to form among men, and his deeper 
needs of the heart by what so few men ever 
find — and the highest and best of men the 
least often of all—the full sympathy and 
devotion of a woman who could keep pace 
with him in all his advances, console and 
encourage him, praise and appreciate, learn 
and teach — to whom he could open all his 
heart, and who gave him all hers in return, 

And her happiness was complete also, 
Her love had grown so gradually, and had 
become so much a part of her nature, that 
she never thought about it. It was like the 
air she breathed; and she was never dis- 
turbed by the most passing doubt. How 
should a woman like her bestow all her soul 
in vain? It could not be so in the very 
nature of things. 

Meanwhile Ser progress in study was 
rapid and brilliant. It can scarcely be said, 
however, that she astagished the skilful mu- 
sician under whose instruction she placed 
herself; he accepted her at once for what 
she was, and she had to pass through no 

reliminary course of ‘‘ so!” s and ‘‘ hm!” s, 

t was not long before her teacher procured 
her an engagement at the Court, Church, 
and she had every prospect of coming to 
terms with the Director of the theatre at 
Dresden, where it was thought best for her 
to overcome the difficulties of a first appear- 


ance. 

The friendship between herself and the 
painter was equally beneficial to both, in 
so far as related to artistic development. 
Each supplied a want in the other. She 
supplied his deficiency in enthusiasm, while 
he rectified the somewhat uneven balance 
of her nature, in which enthusiasm was 
carried to so high a pitch. The relation 
between them was thus of a peculiar and 
unusual nature. No word of love had as 
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yet arisen between them to disturb them 

or break their perfect confidence. The love 

that was felt by Antonia was too strong and 

too real, and had envelo her too com- 
letely, to make her afraid, and he — was 
e not the lover of Grace Owen? 

Maurice now lived in good lodgings in 
the Schlosz-Gasse, but he removed to them 
from his old attic much against the grain. 
The daily presence of Antonia had become 
almost a necessary part of his life and of his 
work ; and, though he affected to rejoice at 
having regained his peace of ear, the absence 
of the voice, of whose industry he had so 
often complained, was missed by him more 
than he himself imagined. 

So weeks and months passed on, during 
which the two lived a kind of ideal life with- 
out ever pausing to think of the real nature 
of their feelings towards each other. The 
days resembled each other so closely, and 
were so calm and pleasant, that it never oc- 
curred to either that their present way of 
life could everend. But the inevitable end 
must come at last — and it came. 

One spring evening, nearly a year since 
Edward Maurice had achieved his first sud- 
den and unexpected success, he found him- 
self alone with Antonia at her lodging. 
Her uncle had a temporary engagement at 
Leipzig, and her aunt had accompanied 
him. She herself was singing at the piano 
when Maurice entered, so that, her back 
being towards the door, she did not see him. 
When she had finished he made an exclama- 
tion of applause. She turned round. 

‘* That is not fair,” she said, ‘*to listen 
when I am singing to myself.” 

**I am very glad that I did so, though. 
[ have found out an important secret about 
you by it.” @ 

‘* What is that?” 

‘That you sing better to yourself alone 
than to an audience. That is common 
among amateurs, but not among artists.” 

‘*Is that a compliment, or not ?” 

‘*It doesn’t sound like one, I admit. 
What I mean is, that the singer who takes 
equal care when alone, and finds her own 
heart the most sympathetic audience, must 
love art in the very highest way, and not 
at all for the thalers and groschen.” 

Antonia laughed.’ ‘‘ But I do love it for 
the thalers and groschen,” she answered. 

**Less than you think, I fancy,” replied 
Maurice. ‘‘ But vive argent, nevertheless. 
[ certainly shall not quarrel with you.” 

**But I mean to quarrel with you. I 
would really rather that you would not lis- 
ten when I don’t know it.” Antonia spoke 
seriously, and as though she meant what 
she said. 


* 
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‘‘ There — do not scold me, but I cannot 
say I repent. Have you seen the Herr Di- 
rector lately ?” 

‘* A bundred times, but we cannot agree. 
We are both too fond of the groschen, I 
think.” 

‘* You are quite right —don’t let him get 
hold of you for nothmg. I would go to 
Leipzig sooner—they would be glad of 
you there just now.” 

‘* Of course — and if I had only been wise 
enough to drop a hint to our Director here 
that , rend uncertain where I should come 
out, he would soon have come to terms. 
But I have rather set my heart on Dresden, 
and he knows it too well. 

‘*He will come round at last; so many 

ople here would be angry, if he did not. 
RS old out, by all means.” 

‘*Trust me! And you——how is the 
fresco to-day ?” 


‘¢ Oh, as usual — that is to say, getting on 
slowly enough. I will take you to see it in 
a day or two — only I am always afraid of 

ou.” 

“ec Why 3 ” 

‘* Because you are always comparing me 
=_— Murillo, and Raphael, and Titian,— 
which is grossly unfair.” 

**Should you like me to judge your pic- 
ture against the Tinker of Mieris, then?” 

**God forbid! That would be outside 
me altogether —the spirit of the Dutchman 
would stand aghast in fis grave at my vague- 
ness. So don’t be absurd, but play me some- 
thing. I won’t ask you to sing any more 
— that would be unfair in my turn.” 

‘*T thought you were going to the theatre 
to-night.” 

- So I was, but felt tired and lazy. I 
| don’t think I shall go there much again be- 


’ i fore a certain occasion.” 


‘*Thank you. So my music will suit you 
when you are tired and lazy.” 

** At all events it will suit me now.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I am tired and lazy too.” 

**You are never lazy, and if you are 
tired, I will not be hard on you.” 

He took a chair and sat down at the 
piano close to her side. 

She put out her hand and took up at ran- 
dom a piece of music from the heap that lay 
all around her in the wildest confusion. 
She never kept anything in its place, and 
always had to trust to instinct to find what 
she wanted. The piece to which her hand 
was guided was a rather light sonata of Mo- 
zart. She began to play from the notes, 
but the evening light was gradually dimin- 
ishing, so that she had to trust to memory 
more and more. As she did not know this 
sonata very accurately her performance be- 
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came rather vague, and she began to make 
repeats, and to try experiments in expres- 
sion. Her mood at the time was by no 
means in harmony with the character of the 
music, but still she went on, without know- 
ing why, until, mingling the composer's fan- 
cies with her own, she created an effect 
which was that of Mozart exaggerated and 
almost caricatured—the joy of earth ren- 
dered wildly sad. 

There was something in the deep, almost 
grotesque, yet pathetic irony of the music, 
as she played it, —in the soft, warm dim- 
ness of the spring evening that entered at 
the open winddw—in the gentle swaying 
motion with which Antonia fame kept time 
to her own playing —and even in the bare 
sombreness of the room itself, that had an 
effect upon the sensitive nature of the 
painter something like that of autumn on 
the year —the closing of the ever too short 
summer, and the warning that, very soon, 
no good things will be left in life save the 
memories of the past, and such sorry make- 
shifts for warmth and joy as winter allows. 
He seemed as though he felt the roses of his 
life — they had been of late so many and so 
sweet —dropping prematurely from their 
thorns, and the fragrance of its white lilies 
changing into the sad, heavy odour of fal- 
len aandlg Antonia, too; seemed more 
than touched by the same melancholy spirit. 
The very soul of the great master whose 
music was before her, who knew so well 
that from laughter to tears the interval is 
imperceptible, who felt so fully how beauti- 
ful is earth, but how sad and how vain, 
after all, is its beauty —in whose brightest 
strains we seem always to hear the words, 
‘Earth is very fair, but how soon it pas- 
seth! Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die” — seemed present with them both. 
It would have been quite impossible for 
either to‘have uttered a word. Gradually 
Maurice lost all definite idea of the sounds 
which never ceased to float around, and felt 
them only in his heart. <A great dread of 
the end was upon him.~ It seemed as 
though his happiness, his life itself, de- 
pended upon the duration of those wander- 
img sounds, and that, when they should 
cease, all would cease too. What Antonia 
felt, who can guess? But suddenly — 
what caprice, what impulse, what strange 
at stirred her, she, at least, could never 

ve told — she began to sing softly, and to 
herself — for she had, by now, become uh- 
conscious of aught save dreams — that air 
from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ which is the 
very soul of yearning, passionate, yet un- 
doubting love — the languor of joyful long- 
ing and the deep melancholy of intense 





passion — the joy of sadness, and the utter 
sadness of joy — 

** Deh vieni, non tardar, O Gioja bella ! 
Vieni ove amore per goder t’appella; 
Finche risplende in ciel notturna face, 
Finche l’aria é dolce, e il*mondo tace 


Vieni, mio ben !”” 

The secret of the hour was told—the 
veil of both their lives at last was torn 
away. 

When the last notes of the song had died 
unheard, her wonderful cyes, soft and 
bright even in the darkness, and full of a 
strange light, were drawn towards his. His 
face was pale, and he trembled. 

‘* Antonia! ” he said, but in so lowa tone 
that his voice was inaudible. Her heart 
heard it, however, and understood it too, 
for the next moment she was in his arms. 

It was late when they parted. When 
Maurice returned to his lodging he found 
two letters for him, one from Lawson, the 
other from the father of Grace Owen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Grace OwEN—where was she in the 
memory of Edward Maurice ? 

It may be opposed to poetic theory, but 
is not the less true, that love affords no 
contradiction to the common experience of 
men that a great change of scene, combined 
with a still greater change of habits, asso- 
ciations, and aims, is fully sufficient to cast 
a very thick veil indeed over old aims, old 
scenes, and old feelings. No one is wilfully 
inconstant, but no one is proof against in- 
voluntary forgetfulness. The saying of 
Horace about those who hurry beyond sea 
is daily condemned by facts. So much 
does a change of country, with all its at- 
tendant and consequent changes, alter our 
feelings and almost our very nature, that, 
to all intents and purposes, a man who is 
subjected to it very seldom remains the 
same person, even in his own eyes. Who 
even among those whose experience of 
change of country has been confined to an 
autumn tour has not found that, before three 
days are well over, a cloud has formed it- 
self between his immediate present and his 
immediate past ; before three weeks, a thick 
wall of new ideas and new associations ? 
But he must either be very old in years, or 
extremely: unimpressible, or very abnor- 
mally constituted, who, having changed not 
only his country but his opinions, his views 
about life and all his aims and desires — 
having held no communication with his own 
country for two eventful years, having been 
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surrounded during that time by intensely 

owerful influences, —remains the same in 

is feelings as before the change came 
about. Now Edward Maurice was not old, 
not unimpressionable, and not constituted 
differently fromm other men of his mental 
level, and so Grace Owen had gradually 
come to dwell less and less in‘his thoughts, 
until of late he often spent days together 
without giving her a single recollection. 
Still, until this evening, he had never 
dreamed of being inconstant to her, and no 
doubt fancied, and would have asserted, 
that he was as much in love with her as 
ever. If she had been false to him, he 
would probably have been extremely indig- 
nant, and have looked upon himself as 
deeply injured, and, if he had ever exam- 
ined himself closely, would probably have 
made an effort to thrust Antonia from his 
heart. But, as with Antonia, so with him- 
self, his love had grown so gradually that 
self-examination had been rendered impos- 
sible, and the more so that no obstacles had 
lain in the way which might have ripened it 
or laid it bare prematurely. There had 
been no absence, no interference of friends, 
no occasions for jealousy, no quarrels; all 
had been sunshine, and constant intercourse, 
and undoubting trust. The course of my 
life is pleasant, let it run on. There is no 
danger to me who love Grace, none to An- 
tonia who is absorbed in art. Such had 
been the nearest approach to self-examina- 
tion that Maurice had made during the 
whole period, and that not often and never 
consciously, Thus, for some time, matters 
between himself and Antonia had come to 
a crisis that needed only the slightest acci- 
dent to develop itself fully. Such an acci- 
dent had now happened, and both now 
knew their own hearts and the heart of each 
other. 

Certainly no one was less than Grace in 
the mind of her professed lover when he 
returned to his lodgings and found the two 
letters. He remembered now with anything 
but pleasure that his two years of proba- 
tion, to which he had not long before looked 
forward with such impatience, had more 
than come to an end. He would have given 
almost anything save the love of Antonia, 
if he could have purchased two years more. 
** However,” he thought, ‘‘ since the time 
must have come at last, perhaps it is best 
now. Besides, I don’t deserve that my path 
through the affair should be one of roses.” 
He opened first the letter from Grace’s 

‘ather. 


“ HoTEL DE——, Panis, June 10, 184-. 
** My pear Epwarp, — Though I thought 
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it best that there should be no direct com- 
munication between us during the period of 
your study, I have taken through oth- 
ers, to keep myself info of what you 
have been doing. I am to have heard 
nothing but what is even more than satisfac- 
tory. Your industry and your. character 
are spoken of in the highest terms, and 
these, together with your talent, have, it 
seems, fuund their reward. I congratulate 
you most heartily, and am fully prepared, 
on my own part, to keep my promise. 

‘*But are you still in the same mind? I 
presume so, as your own sense of honour, 
under the circumstances, would have led 
you to inform me, if otherwise. But now. 
those circumstances have changed, and [ 
think it right to imform you at once how 
matters stand. If you,now wish to withdraw 
I shall not blame you—you will only be 
taking a wise and prudent course. But I 
am forced to put your affection for Grace 
very strongly to the proof. 

“TI grieve to say that I am no longera 
rich man. It is unnecessary to tell you 
how my misfortunes have come about —that 
I will keep to another opportunity. I will 
only say now that they have been al- 
lowed by all, even those who suffered with 
me, to have been misfortunes only and not 
faults. But it comes to this —that I have 
not enough left to* support myself and 
Grace in reasonable comfort—and, what is 
worse, I fear that my state of health will 
never permit me to take any steps to re- 


cover my position. 


‘- You yourself cannot yet be in a posi- 
tion to marry at once. Grace has therefore 
thought it best — against my wish, certainly, 
but it seems inevitable—to attempt to do 
something. Indeed there is no help for it. 
Her plan is to spend the next year or two 
on the Continent, so that we may live as 
cheaply as we can, and at the same time 
that she may learn to turn her musical tal- 
ent to the best account. 

‘“We are accordingly on our way to 
Dresden, which place we have fixed on be- 
cause you are there. If, however, you 
think it best to change your mind—I shall 
not blame you, nor will Grace—let me 
know at once, and we will endeavour to 
avoid a meeting. I cannot remain here to 
await your answer, as I am obliged to save 
every penny. So the best way will be for 
you to address a note for me to the Hotel 
de Pologne, at Dresden, so that I may re- 
ceive it immediately on my arrival, contain- 
ing your answer. If the tenor of it should 
induce me not to remain, we should con- 
tinue our journey to Vienna, where I have 
friends and introductions. 
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‘*Grace is-well in health. She does not 
know I am writing to you. 

‘‘This is indeed a terrible overthrow of 
the prospects of all of us—of yours as 
much as any one’s. But I trust that both 
you and I are good Christians enough to 
submit with hope and patience to the will 
of God, whatever it may be. 

‘* Hoping to find your answer on my 
rival, believe me to be, yours always, 

RicuaRD OWEN.” 


al 


“NEWMAN STREET, Lonpon, June 9. 

‘‘My pear Mavrice,—I am going to 
send you some very bad news indeed. You 
perhaps may have heard of it independently 
of me, but reports are such strange things 
that I hasten to tell you what I know. 

‘¢ Well then, there is no mincing the mat- 
ter—old Owen has gone to complete smash 
—as complete as can be imagined. What 
is worse, matters can never be set right 
again with him, and he, I fear, is sinking 
fast. Iam not man of business enough to 
tell you all the causes and circumstances — 
they were awfully complicated, but no one 
blames Owen in the least—that, at all 
events, you will be glad to hear. I myself 
came back from Rome, between which place 
and Florence I have been ‘getting rid of the 
last year or thereabouts, as soon as I heard 
of the affair, to see if I could be of any 
use, for the sake of old times. As you 
know, the poor girl has no relations who 
are in the least likely to do anything for 
her; besides, when one is down, relations 
are worse even than friends, if that is_possi- 
ble. Not only do they never help you, but 
they give good advice into the bargain — 
from which may the gods preserve us all for 
evermore ! — and when you don’t take it — 
what sane man ever does?—they shake 
their heads and shrug their shoulders, and 
say that at all events they have done their 
best, and let you go to the devil. Crede ex- 

erto. Where wasI? Well, I have seen 

er, and I can give you at least the conso- 
lation of knowing that she has kept her 
health and her looks also, though of course 
she has lost a little of her brightness, for the 
time. She was very glad to see me, and, as 
I could do nothing else, I tried to do what 
I have just been inveighing against, to give 
good advice. Like a brave and sensible 

irl, however, she scorned it altogether. I 

on’t think she would even take yours. If 
these things are done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? You will 
certainly have a wife with a will of her own. 
She has made up her mind, as her father 
can do nothing, to go abroad and make mu- 
sic her profession instead of her amusement. 
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Well, she has good talent — at least we used 
to think so— and might make something of 
it. She won't, of course, be a Pasta, but . 
she ought to be able to pay her baker's and 
cheesemonger’s bills. Still, I hope from my 
soul it will be unnecessary. Of-course no 
one here now knows your exact (position. 
You could not write to Grace, Rnd you 
would not write to me. Well; we are in the 
same boat, and so I must not complain, and 
you may, or may not, be well off. If you 
are, and your prospects are as good as the 
rumour of the studios—that abominable 
ont — Sage says, well and good. If 

ou are not, I suppose the lady must go 
into training. Time will show. The only 
wise thing to which I could persuade her 
was to begin the world at Dresden, where 
you will be able to keep them both, and, 
perhaps, be able, if you still frequent the 
society of musical people, to put her in the 
way of what she ought todo. But I don’t 
suppose she would have taken my advice 
on that point either, unless her own inclina- 
tions had accorded with it. As it was, she 
made a little fight of it, but her game was 
very open, and she yielded to my argu- 
ments as soon as I made a pretence of giv- 
ing them up. ‘‘She knows I am writing to 
you, but, as she will not send any but the 
coldest messages, I will not repeat them. 
I do not think they soar above kindest re- 
gards. You will, however, see both father 
and daughter and hear what she has to say 
to you, without having to trust to a third 
person, in a very few days. They start to- 
day, and to-morrow will be in Paris. The 
father means, he tells me, to write to-you 
himself from there, and then they will pro- 
ceed immediately to Dresden. But, to tell 
you the truth, my dear fellow, I am very 
much afraid they will never arrive there. 
Of course, I do not hint my suspicions to 
Grace—I consider it to be my mission at 
present to keep her spirits up as much as 
possible— but her father’s life is not worth 
a day’s purchase. It is as well to be pre- 
ared for the worst. He is very weak, and 
as violent:palpitations of the heart on the 
least occasion of exertion or excitement, 
and an acute pain apparently across the 
muscles of his chest. Fochans you will say 
it is folly for them to travel —but what is 
to be done? I myself believe that any- , 
a will be better for him than to remain 
in England, and Dr. Lewis tells me he 
thinks so too. 

‘* This is all I have to saynow. I offered 
to see them to Dresden myself, but —alas 
and woe is me ! — the evil genius who takes 
charge of my pocket says ‘‘ impossible ;” 
and that other evil genius who watches over 
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all people who have money to lend, confirms 
the decree. Even my friends, who would 
have spared me a pound or two if I were 
going to remain in England, would have 
nothing to do with me when they heard I 
was going’ abroad ; and those who would 
have he me if they could are of course 
in the Same state as myself. As it is, I 
must wait some weeks before I can get back 
to Florence, where I now have a little copy- 
ing work to do—very little, indeed, but 
still enough to keep me in not the very 
worst tobacco and not the very blackest 
wine —the only things upon which I spend 
more than'two liré at a time. 

‘In two hours I accompany the Owens to 
Dover —I wish I was going farther, but 
che fare? The worst is, I fear Grace may 
take it unkindly of me — but I daresay she 
guesses the reason pretty well. 

** Now, my dear Maurice, I have written 
thi8 letter rather lightly, but you know my 
way. I need not say how much I reall 
feel for you all, especially for that poor me | 
If I can possibly be of any service to you 
here—I must remain in London three 
weeks more at the least— write to me at 
the old place. I am not living there, but 
they take in my letters. 

** Good-bye. I suppose that in the course 
of this extraordinary muddle called life, 


and somewhere in this extremely small place 
called the earth, we shall meet again one 


of these days. If not — well, I suppose it 
won't much matter, though I confess I should 
be sorry. Let me hear from you. Grace 
has promised for you, so you will have to 
buy some pens at last. They are not very 
expensive things, and not very difficult to 
discover, although you seem to think so. 
Ever, my dear Maurice, yours, 


‘Frank Lawson.” 


Maurice sat down at the table as one 
stupefied. He had to read both letters at 
least twice over before he was able fully to 
comprehend their meaning. When he at 
last succeeded, he sat for some time longer 
without being able to realise his position. 
Not that he was in doubt— it was clear 
that gratitude, duty, honour, all summoned 
him to fulfil his engagement to Grace Owen. 
Had she not bestowed herself on him when 
no marriage appeared too brilliant for her, 
and when he was scarcely able to find daily 
bread? Had it not been through her fath- 
er’s kindness that no obstacles had been 
thrown in his’ way, save those which were 
obviously necessary? Had it not been at 
her father’s expense that he had been en- 
abled to acquire the position he held already 
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in the world of art and the brilliant pros- 
pects that lay before him? More than this, 
there was no attempt to force him to keep 
his engagement now that circumstances 
were altered — he was left free to do what 
seemed best for himself. And Grace her- 
self, who had waited for him for two long 
years — had she not a right to look to him 
for self-sacrificing protection? It would be 
base to have obtained her love while she 
was rich and he poor, and as soon as she 
became almost destitute and he had acquired 
the means of marrying to throw her aside. 
_As regarded Grace, it was not a question of 
love at all—the question was simply wheth- 
er he would or wou!d not act like a gentle- 
man. But Antonia—had he no duty to- 
wards her ? 

He owed her also gratitude. Not all the 
wealth of Richard Owen, told a thousand 
times, not all the skill and experience of Ti- 
bald, could have done for Edward Maurice 
what the sympathy and enthusiasm of the 
Italian had accomplished. He felt that al- 
though to Owen he owed his education, it 
was to Antonia that he owed his success. 
It would be like robbing her to lay his lau- 
rels at the feet of another. It was Antonia, 
not Grace, who had encouraged him, who 
had consoled him, who had gone4hrough all 
his labours with him step by step; it was 
she who had toiled with him—it was she 
who should share that toil’s reward. She, 
too, had claims upon his duty and his 


‘honour —she who had bestowed herself 


upon him freely and fully, and had given up 
to him-that life which, once lost, is lost for 
ever. Was she, so intensely capable of 
suffering, to be tossed aside for no fault of 
her own— her magnificent nature, with all 
its wealth of love and passion, to be checked 
and poisoned? She would suffer far more 
than Grace. Besides, he loved her and 
she him — their souls were married already. 
With regard to her, it was scarcely even a 
question of acting as a gentleman— it was, 
rather, whether he was capable of acting 
the part of a brave and honest man. After 
all, Grace claimed what he had not to give 
—his love. Marriage with her could only 
lead to misery in the long run, and the im- 
mediate effect upon Antonia would be terri- 
ble indeed. On the other hand, to be des- 
pised by Grace as a mere fortune-seeker, as 
a man without the most ordinary notions of 
honour, to be utterly degraded in the opin- 
,ion of alk his friends, to be contemptible 
even to himself—could he bear this? 
Death would be better. 

So he sat and thought till morning came. 
He then threw himself on his bed and fell 





into a heavy sleep, which lasted far into the 
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day. When he woke his resolution was 
formed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue next day Maurice left the following 
note at the Hétel de Pologne, directed to 
Mr. Owen, with orders that it should be de- 
livered as soon as possible : — 


‘My pear Sm,—I need not say how 
deeply I sympathise with you in your mis- 
fortunes. But I do say that nothing that has 
happened, or can happen, will make the 
onallost difference to me with regard to 
Grace. I could almost be selfish enough to 
be glad that now there can be no suspicion 
as to my motives in claiming her hand, and 
it shall be the pride and aim of my life to 

rotect her and endeavour to make her 

ppy, and to act towards yourself as a 
good son. - 

‘«T will write no more now, as you will 
see me as, soon as I hear that you are ar- 
rived. Till then, I shall call at the hotel 
daily to make inquiries. 

‘‘With my kindest love to Grace, and 
with all possible respect and gratitude 
towards yourself, believe me to be, my dear 
sir, yours most sincerely, 

«* EpwaRD MavrRIce.” 


He did not call on Antonia that day. 
With her now lay the most difficult part of 
the business—the part that would make 
them both miserable, perhaps for both their 
lives. He ought not to be accused of weak- 
ness for dreading the interview. He would 
have been a strong-minded man indeed if 
he could have looked forward with calmness 
to a meeting which must end in despair. 
The next day he did call, but found her 
out — perhaps, unconsciously to himself, he 
fixed on an hour when she would probably 
be absent. He left, however, a pencil note 
on her table. 


“Dearest AnTONIA,—Will you take 
care to be in, this evening? I tried to see 
you to-day, but failed. What I have to sa 
18 most important — most unhappy for bot 
ofus. I shall have to ask your forgiveness 
for having kept a secret from you that must 
alter our lives for ever. It is impossible to 
explain myself farther in writing. You will 
hate me for ever, I know —and your for- 
giveness is too much to ask—and I shall 
not ask for it. I shall hate myself — but, 
whatever happens, you must not think that 
I cease to love you, br that I have wilfully 
deceived you. E.M.” 


In the evening he went to her lodgings. 
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On the way he more than half repented of 
the step which he had taken, and which he 
had now rendered irrevocable. His con- 
science was ill at ease, although he had taken 
the course that reason told him was right. 
‘* Perhaps she has not returned,” hope whis- 
pered to him — ‘‘ perhaps I may yet find the 
note unopened on the table.” What he 
might be inclined to do in such’a case he 
dared not confess to himself. But then 
there was, in any case, that other letter at 
the hotel which it was probably too late to 
recall. 

He reached Antonia’s lodgings at last, 
and, with a sick and heavy heart, knocked 
at the door, and soon heard a quick light 
step hasten to open to him. He grew faint, 
and the walls seemed to swim round him. 
Then he was conscious of a soft warm hand 
holding his own, and of a gentle arm sup- 
porting him to a seat, on which he fainted 
away. The struggle through which he Had 
passed had, like physical pain when too 
great to be borne, found relief at last in 
temporary death. When he came to him- 
self, Antonia was kneeling by his side, and 
bathing his temples with her handkerchief. 

As soon as he had passed through the 
agony caused by a return to life and mem- 
ory, he looked into her eyes; but he read 
in them nothing more than solicitude for 
himself. 

‘*Thank God!” she exclaimed. ‘But 
do not move —lie still—I will open the 
window and let in the air. There —are you 
not better?” She spoke anxiously, and 
looked alarmed, but there was nothing far- 
ther to be learned from her manner. 

‘*T am all right again now,” said Maurice, 
sitting up. ‘‘ It was only a fainting fit. I 
do wonder what could have made me so ab- 
surd. Iam certainly not used to that sort of 


thing.” 

«But are you quite well again? Well, 
sit there quietly, and let me give you some 
wine.” 

‘*T think that will be the best medicme 
for me,” he said, attempting to smile. 

She brought him the wine, and he drank 


a glass of it. Then, drawing her towards 
him, and taking her hand, he said, nerving 
himself as well as he could for the purpose 
of the interview, but speaking calmly — 

‘* You have read my note, Antonia?” he 
said. 

‘* What note?” she asked. 

‘* The note I left here to-day.” 

‘*T received none.” 

Maurice glanced quickly towards the ta- 
ble. Itwasnotthere. A desperate feeling 
of hope rose within him. 

‘1 left a note in pencil upon your table 
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when I called this morning, asking you to 
be at home in the evening.” 

‘* Ah! I wondered that I had not heard 
from you. Perhaps it is there now.” She 
went to the table and looked all about it, 
but in vain, and then returned to his side. 

‘* The note seems to have prepared a sur- 
prise for me, it seems,” she said, ‘‘ for it is 
certainly gone.” 

** Look once more, Antonia — look round 
the room.” He could not help speaking 
excitedly and as though much depended on 
the result. 

‘* Why, how anxious you are about it!” 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ Cannot you tell me 
yourself what it says? No, it is nowhere.” 
She came back to him again. 

The interview had now become more diffi- 
cult than ever. How could he possibly enter 
upon it? But he meant to go through with 
it nevertheless, and he sat in silence. An- 
tonia thought he was still faint, and made 
him rest his head upon her shoulder. 

** Ah!” she exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘ I have 
it! Itook upaslip of paper, just folded 
up, which I saw on the table. There was 
no direction, was there ?” 

** Yes, I directed it in pencil. Well?” 

** Well, it was dark when I came in, and 
I suppose I mistook it for some memoranda 
of my own that I thought were on the table, 
and used it to light the lamp.” She felt in 
her pocket. ‘‘ See, here is the piece of pa- 
per for which I mistook it. It was very 
careless of me, but you know how untidy I 
am,” she said, smiling; ‘‘ and it serves you 
right for writing to me on such shabby scraps 
of paper.” 

Wa. then, some unseen power fighting 
on their behalf? Surely there was more 
than mere chance in thiss it was at once an 
omen and a.move in his favour. What 
could he do but yield, and surrender for the 
present his own will, which had been ren- 
dered so powerless? After all, a hundred 
accidents might happen. It would be mad 
and cruel to throw away the uncertainties 
in his favour that the future might have in 
store. If he broke with Antonia now, and 
if anything happened afterwards to break off 
his engagement with Grace, he would have 
made himself and the former miserable for 
nothing. He would subdue his own will, 
but he could not be expected to counteract 
the aid of circumstances. So he drew her 
still closer to him, and talked of anything 
but of that which he had come to say. 

The next morning he inquired again at 
the Hotel de Pologne, but without result. 
The next day assed in like manner, and 
the next, until Maurice began to feel half 
anxious, half relieved. Meanwhile he saw 
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Antonia as usual, and still the friendly pow- 
ers seemed fighting for him. He. did not, 
however, withdraw the letter, having made 
up his mind to do nothing, but to be guided 
by circumstances. At last so long a time 
passed that he thought of writing to Paris 
to make inquiries. On going to the hotel, 
however, he was told that a letter had been 
received from the landlord of the Hotel 

at Erfurt announcing the arrival of a young 
English lady. The name, however, as it 
was written, was not necessarily Owen. 
Still, this made him determine to wait a day 
longer. The next morning he was informed 
that a Miss Owen had arrived the evening 
before, but unaccompanied. She had, how- 
ever, asked for letters, and had taken pos- 
session of that which Maurice had left. He 
immediately sent up his card, and in a few 
minutes found himself in the presence of 
Grace herself. 

She was very pale and worn, and looked 
very ill. But her fair calm beauty was of 
that order that cannot be destroyed, scarcely 
even by old age itself; for it depended upon 
faultless features, a faultless figure, the 
grace which springs from refinement, and 
the expression which comes only from good- 
ness and purity. She was rather tall, 
and, in the stateliness and dignity of her 
sorrow, looked like an empress dethroned. 
She was the beautiful Grace Owen still. 

She held out her hand when she saw 
Maurice. He took it in both his own, and 
kissed it. When he looked into her face he 
saw that she was weeping. He led her to 
a seat, and sat down beside her, with her 
hand in his. 

For some time it was impossible that 
either should speak. What was lying at 
the heart of each was far too deep to find 
expression. 

** Dearest Grace,” said Maurice at last, 
‘* what would I not have done to have been 
with you during that long journey ! —I can- 
not bear to think of your having been all 
alone.” 

** My poor father!” she sobbed. Then, 
after the manner of strong natures, when, 
after all the agony of compulsory self-sup- 
pet in solitude, they at last meet with a 

eart on which to lean securely, she gave 
way in proportion to the strength of her 
courage. 

Her father, it appeared, had died sud- 
denly at Erfurt of disease of the heart. 
She had remained there till after he was 
buried, and had then come on to Dresden. 
It was the only course left open to her. 
Maurice remained with her nearly the whole 
of the day, but left her in the evening, prom- 
ising to return onthe morrow. Bothneeded 
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to be alone after their meeting. She had 
not made any allusion to his letter to her 
father, but he knew that she trusted him as 
much as he trusted her. If he himself alone 
were concerned, he would honestly have 
tried to thrust the image of Antonia from 
his heart, and endeavoured to live down his 
love ; but then he was not concerned alone. 

Work came to be rather at a standstill. 
While he had been happy in Antonia’s 
friendship, Maurice had always painted in 
solitude. Now, however, since his mind had 
lost its ease, he could not work when alone ; 
and when he did exert himself, it was in a 
feverish and nervous fashion. Antonia 
herself had become alarmed about him since 
his fainting fit. His restlessness, his loss 
of appetite, his worn and wearied expres- 
sion, is fits of silence,—all told either of 
an over-worked brain or some great anxiety. 
The latter, she thought, was impossible. 
Would he not have confided inher? But 
the former seemed probable in the extreme, 
and she did all she could to induce him to 
take some rest. Tibald also noticed his 
state, and told him in his plain spoken way, 
that he was becoming a worse painter even 
than he was when he first came to Dresden. 
But Maurice persisted in declaring that 
nothing ailed him, and resented anything 
like blame being thrown upon his work, 


which was in itself a strange symptom in 
him, who had always been used to court 
the freest criticism; and though Antonia 
might easily have persuaded him to leave 
Dresden for a time, he could not do so on 


account of Grace. She proposed to him 
many tours and excursions of which he had 
often talked with interest, reminding him how 
efficacious her advice had proved on a for- 
mer occasion, but all to no purpose. To all 
about him he seemed to be in the first stage 
of a neryous illness produced by over- 
application to work, and many were already 
shaking their heads over the fate of the 
young artist, whose career ‘had begun so 
rilliantly, only to end so soon. Antonia 
devoted herself to him as far as was possi- 
ble, and did all she could think of to di- 
vert, his thoughts. 
hen he was with Grace, however, his 
hervousness gave way to a strange, dull 
calmness. Thére was no want of attention 
to her, and no apparent loss of affection, 
but he acted towards her with a careful and 
minute attention to details rather than with 
the eager zeal of a lover, which sometimes 
overreaches its mark. Grace, however, 
trusted him implicitly, and, in fact, she 
could have found no real cause for com- 
i. If she perceived any change in 
im, she laid it to the effect of the two 
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years’ absence, and, when she saw that 
those two years seemed to have rendered 
him grave and worn, she had sufficient 
womanly vanity not to be doubtful as to 
the cause, and sufficient womanly cruelty 
not to be very sorry. 

Then came long discussions as to plans. 
Of course no immediate marriage was pos- 
sible, but still their marriage ought to 
take place as soon as they could possibly 
afford it— as soon as Maurice shouid have 
received the first instalment of the pay for 
the public work on which he was engaged. 
Thus they would be obliged to wait some 
months. Meanwhile Grace went to live in 
a boarding-house, and was to spend her 
time in studying music professionally, for 
it would be necessary for the wife as well 
as the husband to work for their living fur a 
long time to come. 

Grace’s musical ambition, however, was 
not a lofty one. She had a pure, light 
soprano voice of good quality, though with 
little power, which might, as she possessed 
talent and good wmusical instinct, enable 
her to become a good performer where 
there was not much space to be filled. 
Thus, with her skill as a pianist, which 
was already above the amateur standard, 
she would in time be able to take engage- 
ments as a teacher of music and as a concert 
singer. She was not well fitted for the 
stage by nature, even if her character, the 
associations of her life, and her own incli- 
nations, had given her the least tendency 
in that direction, as was far from being the 
case. 

"With her present views, therefore, she 
became a pupil of the same eminent musi- 
cian by whom Antonia had beef trained. 
The latter had now become a most accom- 
plished singer, and great things were ex- 
pected of her on the lyric stage. She 
carefully avoided taking public engagements 
until she should make her re ular début, 
and her voice was known to those beyond 
her own very small circle only as the lead- 
ing soprano in the choir of the Court Church. 
This engagement was of very great service 
to her, as she received by that means that 
thoroughness and precision of knowledge 
which a practical acquaintance with the 
best ecclesiastical music alone can afford. 

Miss Owen and Mademoiselle Salvi did 
not become more than the merest and most 
distant of acquaintances. Grace lived the 
most retired of lives, and her only oppor- 
tunity of meeting Antonia was when they 
met by chance at the house of the Pro- 
fessor. She did not even hear Antonia’s 
voice more than once or twice, for Grace 
was a good Protestant, and did not feel quite 
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at her ease in attending Catholic services 
when she ought to be taking part. in her 
own. She was a little shy and proud also 
among people she did not know, and was 
unable to fall at once into the ways of the 
artist-world. When she did happen to 
meet Antonia, the manner of the latter, 
made up as it was of extreme self-posses- 
sion and impulsiveness, with no pretence at 
concealment of whatever thought or feel- 
ing was uppermost, rather offended her 
ideas of good taste and breeding ; 
while Antonia, on the other hand, while she 
admired the fair, calm beauty of Grace, 
and even felt, as women will, an undue 
consciousness of her own social inferiority, 
thought her cold and proud, and had, 
moreover, no great respect for her as an 
artist. Antonia, too, led a very retired life, 
and knew, and wished to know, no one inti- 
mately but Edward Maurice. 

The latter became by degrees to a cer- 
tain extent used to the situation. He did 
not conceal. from Grace the fact of his ac- 

uaintance with Antonia, nor from Antonia 
that of his intimacy with Grace. Circum- 
stances seemed to have shown him a mode 
of settling matters by which he alone would 
be the sufferer. It was not to be supposed 
that Antonia would remain in Dresden long 
after her début. She was already in treaty 
with the Director of the opera at Vienna, 
and, if her first appearance at Dresden suc- 
ceeded, she was pretty sure of being regu- 
larly engaged by him. Once embarked on 
the open voyage to fame, it was not likely 
that she and Maurice would see much of 
each other for some time, and the blow, 
when it fell, would be rendered slight, and, 
—. altogether harmless. Art must at 

t, ina nature like hers, he thought, sup- 
ply the place of love. No man or woman 
with brains can depend upon a mere simple 
passion for all interest in life. It was only 
the sudden and immediate blow that was to 
be avoided, and, after all, he should punish 
himself more than her. So he tried to rea- 
son himself out of his difficulty: but he 
knew neither his own heart nor hers. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘*Epwarp,” said Grace one morning, 
‘*T want your advice. You know that the 
opera begins in a day or two. Well, I had 
a call to-day from Signor % 

‘* What! does he want to engage you?” 

‘* His offer was not a very complimentary 
one. It seems that it depends upon cir- 
cumstances whether they open with ‘ Lucre- 
zia’ or with ‘ Norma.’ If with ‘ Lucrezia,’ 
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it seems everything will go smoothly, but 
” 


if not, they will want an Adalgisa. 
shoning ?” 


‘* Haven’t they got Louise 

** It seems she is very ill.” 

‘* Then what is it they want you to do?” 

**To learn the part of Adalgisa on the 
chance. The Director went in great dis- 
tress to the Herr Professor, and he sent 
him on to me.” 

‘* Well, it seems to me a cool request. I 
should refuse.” 

‘Well, I don’t. know. The Professor 
sent me a note advising me to accept, and 
making it rather a personal matter, and I 
mustn’t disoblige him. To tell you the 
—_. I rather want to see what I can 

o.” 

‘* But you may not be wanted, after all.” 

“That, perhaps, is what tempts me.” 

** Let me see the note.” 


**My pear Puri, —The Herr Direc- 
tor of the theatre, Signor ——, has called 
on me in great anxiety. He will himself 
explain the cause. I should strongly advise 
you to accept his offer, as I think you will 
find it a useful introduction to him, and if 
he finds you willing to oblige him, he will 
be able to do a great deal for you. Be- 
sides, it will be a good thing for you now to 
learn some music with a view to public per- 
formance, as you tell me that you must en- 
ter on your profession as soon as possible. 
If you intended yourself regularly for the 
stage, I should have advised you to decline 
the offer. But, as this is not so, you will, 
should you have to appear at all, find it a 

eat advantage hereafter to have appeared 
in atheatre. I have also, I admit, selfish 
motives in urging my advice. You know 
how important it is that the Norma should 
be well supported in the duet, and as you 
also know that the Norma of the occasion 
is my own pupil, you can understand how 
exceedingly vexed I should be if anything 
went wrong. It might be fatal to her to 
fail at her début. Now, as you are at pre- 
sent the only one among my pupils whom I 
can thoroughly trust, you will confer a great 
kindness on me, as well as a benefit on 
yourself, by consenting. If you wish, I 
will talk to you about it, and I will take 
care myself that the engagement shall be 
profitable to you in every sense. 

‘I think I should advise you to take a 
name for the occasion. 

‘*Hoping, my dear pupil, that you will 
accept Signor ’s offer, for the sake of 
all of us, I am your most sincere friend, | 


Maurice bit his lip. ‘I don’t much like 
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it,” he said. The chance of Antonia and 
Grace singing together in ‘ Norma’ was by 
no means pleasant to him. ‘‘ But I suppose 
you must accept after that letter.” This 
meant — ‘But Antonia must run no risk 
of failure.” 

«* No— I don’t see how I can help it.” 

‘¢ The Professor is complimentary to you 
after all. But are you as certain of your- 
self as he is of you?” 

**I confess I am afraid. But I will go 
and see him, however.” 

She went out immediately, and Mau- 
rice, having seen her to the- Professor's 
door, called on Antonia. He found her in 
good spirits, but not, as usual, at the piano. 
She was writing a letter. 

‘* Why, what is this, Antonia?” he said. 
‘**I do not think I ever saw you letter-writ- 
ing before.” 

‘It is to my uncle at Leipzig. He must 
be here to see me come out.” 

**So it seems there is some doubt of their 
opening with ‘ Lucrezia’?” 

** Ts it not annoying ?” 

** But what is the difficulty ?” 

‘* Tt all depends upon whether la Wald- 
mann —the contralto, you know — comes 
from Berlin in time. She is very uncertain, 
they say, and is always playing tricks.” 

**T shall be very sorry if you have ‘to 
make your début in ‘ Norma.’” 

**So shall I. I detest the opera.” 

‘‘We must hope that la Waldmann will 
be good, then. But it seems there has 
been a misfortune about ‘ Norma’ — Louise 
Schéning is very ill.” 

““My God! Why, there is no one else 
with whom I could sing. Who is there? 
Surely they are not going to put in the 
Varini? She would make me ridiculous.” 

‘* You will be surprised — they are nego- 
tiating with Miss Owen.” 

‘*What! Why, she has never sung on 
the stage. Varini would be better.” 

Maurice smiled. ‘‘ Why, you talk like a 
prima donna of twenty years’ standing.” 

She laughed also. _‘‘ I am different from 
Mademoiselle Qwen,” she said. ‘‘I shall 
be nervous, of course, but nervousness like 
mine rather helps one. But suppose she 
broke down—or forgot her part —or— 
— might be a hundred accidents with 

er.” 

‘‘T think not,” said Maurice, gravely. 
There had been a bitterness in Antonia’s 
ag in speaking of Grace which he did not 

e. 

‘* And she is so cold and so proud,” An- 
tonia went on — ‘‘ she will chill me, and not 
try to help me atall. PoorLouise! She 
had no ideas in her head, that is true; but 
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then ideas are not wanted in the part, and 
she was so warm-hearted and so set upon 
my succeeding.” . 

** Miss Owen will do her best for you, I 
am sure,” said Maurice. 

‘‘ The fact is, I don’t like Miss Owen.” 
She looked at Maurice, and saw that he was 
vexed. ‘Qh, forgive me,” she said. ‘I 
always forget she is a countrywoman and 
friend of yours. Perhaps that is why I 
don’t like her,” she added, laughing, ‘‘ so 
you ought not to be angry.” 

‘18 never be angry with you, An- 
tonia.” 

** Well—why not? Well, then, I sup- 
pose I must do what I can with my sister- 
débutante. But does she know the music 
at all? We must practice together, and 
there is not much time now.” 

Chance seemed to have deserted Edward 

Maurice at last. He had, strange to say, 
forgotten how the engagement of Grace 
would bring her and Antonia together for 
some days. But it could not be helped 
now. 
‘*T will go to the Professor at once,” said 
Antonia. ‘‘Perhaps I may find the new 
Adalgisa there, and we can arrange matters 
together. Oh, how I hope that la Wald- 
mann will come! Do you know any one 
who knows her?” 

** No one who would have the least influ- 
ence over her movements. They say that 
those depend entirely upon her poodle.” 

** Well, I must trust in fortune and the 

le, then. For I certainly don’t trust 
im Mademoiselle Owen, although she is your 
friend. Come — will you walk with me?” 

** T will see you to the door, and will then 
leave you to settle by yourselves.” 

On leaving Antonia at the Professor's 
door, he found another surprise. The day 
seemed crowded with them. But, this time, 
the surprise was pleasant: He met his 
friend Frank Lawson. 

**Why, Frank, what in the name of all that 
is wonderful brings you to Dresden? I am 
delighted to see you, though.” 

‘*So we meet at last! After how long?” 

‘* Nearly three years, I should say. But 
I should have known you anywhere. But 
what brings you?” 

‘*Ennui. I have given up my idea of 
staying for ever in Rome, and have taken 
to vagabondage. I have been at Venice 
and Vienna and Munich. Of course, there- 
fore, I could not help coming on here tosee 
what you are doing. But I forget. AmI 
to congratulate you? Ought I to ask after 
Mademoiselle Owen or Madame Maurice ?” 

‘* Grace is still Miss Owen.” 

** You seem to take matters very slowly. 
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But then, I suppose, you have become more 
than half German by this time.” 

Maurice*told him of the death of Grace’s 
father, and her present plans. ‘‘ And now 
you must come and dine with me,” he said. 
‘* How strange it seems to find you in Dres- 
den! Have you been here long?” 

‘* Two hours. I am at the Hotel de Po- 
logne.” 

** Well, [suppose you are not off in a hurry ? 
ae oo I can put you up at my place.” 
‘*Why, we shall have Newman Street 
again, & la mode allemande. By all means. 
No, I am not off for a day ortwo. Do you 
know, I am intrusted with a mission of pub- 
lic importance ? ” 

‘*T should not have guessed it, certainly.” 

“Well, it is a long story. When I was 
in Florence I got to know, rather intimately, 
the director of the opera at Vienna — he 
was in the same hotel, and was a very good 
fellow. I called on him when I went to 
Vienna the other day, and teld him I was 
bound for Dresden, so he asked me to go 
to the theatre on the first opera night and 
notice a certain singer whose name is un- 
known to fame—lI have written it down, 
but I think it is Salvi—and see whether 
she was a success as far as applause went, 
and all that sort of thing. He said he didn't 
want any of my criticism —complimentary, 
was it not ? —but only facts, and asked me 
to send him the latter at once.” 

Here was another chance in Maurice’s 
favor. It would be strange if he could not 
get his friend to send a good account of An- 
tonia to Vienna. ‘‘ She will do,” he said. 
**Do you remember some far back letters 
of mine in which I weaved, as you said, a 
romance out of nothing?” 

‘* What ? the invisible nightingale? ” 

**Yes. That is Mademoiselle Salvi. If 
I am not a. she will turn out the 

test singer in Europe.” 
OB Jove! then hee a romance after 
all. Bo you still keep up the acquaint- 
ance 


” 


well — intimately, in 
fact. I must introduce you.” 

**T shall be delighted.” 

** After dinner we will go and see Grace. 
She often talks of you.” 

‘**T am glad she has not quite forgotten 


‘*T know her ve 


me. It has always been rather on my con- 
science that I couldn’t manage to see them 
to Dresden, and, now you have told me the 
story of their journey, I am grieved indeed. 
However, I suppose she understood the 
reason.” 
- “T took care that she should.” 

**How very oddly things come about! 
Who would ever have thought, less than a 
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year ago, that I, Frank Lawson, who was 
never going to leave Italy again, should 
ever hear the rich Miss Owen, living luxuri- 
ously in London, sing a second-rate part in 
a Dresden theatre ?” 

‘Or that I, the hard-up Edward Maurice, 
should become richer than Richard Owen 
himself? But come, I am getting hungry.” 

The first opera night at the theatre now 
began to draw very near indeed. It was 
tolerably certain that the season would open 
wich ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Antonia as 
Lucrezia, and a certain celebrated contralto 
from the opera at Berlin as Maffeo Orsini, 
and it was so announced officially. But 
the contralto, being extremely popular, was 
correspondingly capricious, and the man- 
ager kept ‘ Norma,’ in which there is no 
contralto part, as a reserve in case of disap- 
pointment. Grace, although very little ex- 
pecting to be called upon, studied her part 
energetically, and was zealously helped both 
by the Professor and by Antonia, who was 
too anxious about herself not to take all the 

ains she- could with Grace. It is to be 
eared, however, that poor Grace did not 
find her hours of practice and rehearsal 
very pleasant. She could not overcome 
her shyness under such unwonted circum- 
stances, and Antonia’s almost violent energ 

and impatient quickness, which made no al- 
lowance for the slowness of others, rather 
frightened her. Antonia was a woman who 
could never much like or be liked by 
other women; and, without knowing why, 
had taken a particular dislike to Grace 
Owen —a dislike which she was hardly at 
the pains to hide. There was certainly no 
room for Maurice’s fear that there would be 
confidences between the two. 

At last good news arrived — Mademoi- 
selle Waldmann, the great contralto, was 
actually in the town. Grace gave up her 
practice with intense relief, Edward Maurice 
was delighted, Antonia full of joy. ‘Lu- 
— Borgia’ was put at once into rehear- 
sal. 
Now Signor and Signora Salvi returned 
at last from Leipzig, and embraced their 
niece with genuine pride and affection, al- 
though they had neglected her for so many 
months. ‘That was their way. ‘They were 
quite unchanged —they came to Dresden 
without any luggage except a placid smile 
and half a cigar. They were glad to see 
Maurice, but the violinist evidently consid- 
ered that the good prospects of his niece 
were entirely owing to himself. 

At length the last rehearsal was over, and 
on the very next day Antonia was to make 
her first appearance on the stage. It was 
arranged that she was to be left entirely to 
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herself, and was to see no one, not even 
Maurice himself, during the whole day — 
she herself desired this—and was to be 
taken to the house in the evening by her 
aunt. Maurice, Lawson, Grace, and an En- 
glish lady of their acquaintance, were to 
occupy a box together, the two former ar- 
ranging to meet the two ladies at the thea- 
tre itself. 

There were at least two persons in Dres- 
den who slept badly that night. The sleep- 
lessness of Antonia was caused by natural 
and healthy excitement, but that of Maurice 
from a deeper cause. To-morrow night 
must, in all probability, separate him from 
Antonia for ever. 

Was it even now too late to break with 
Grace? Was it even now too late to save 
her from the fate of marrying one who loved 
her not — himself from treachery to nature, 
to the woman to whom he owed everything, 
whom he loved? Was it even now too late 
to confer happiness upon at least two per- 
sons out of three —to save three from mis- 
ery? With these questions, in- one form 
or another, his brain was racked all night, 
and ever with the same answer, It is too 
late ! 

But morning came at last. Grace went to 
spend the day with Mrs. Ford. Antonia shut 
herself up in her room, and would not see 
or speak to any one, and even took her 
meals in solitude. Signor Salvi smoked up 
and down the terrace nearly all day. The 
Signora ate, drank, slept, and smiled. The 
Professor taught even his most interestin 
pupils in rather an absent manner, and too 
much snuff. Mademoiselle Waldmann held 
a kind of levee all day at the Hotel de Po- 
logne. Maurice went to his studio, and 
Lawson accompanied him, but no work was 
done there. .After dinner they smoked a cigar 
and went to the theatre. 

On entering, the house was full —their 
own box alone was empty. Neither Mrs. 
Ford nor Grace were there, though it was 
late. But the following printed notice was 
lying on the ledge : — 

‘In consequence of the sudden, though 
not serious, indisposition of Mademoiselle 
Waldmann, Signor Bellini’s opera of ‘ Nor- 
ma’ will be performed this evening instead 
of that which was announced. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Lawson made a grimace and shrugged 
his shoulders. Maurice frowned, folded his 
arms, and leaned resolutely forward. He 
thought of the story of the opera he was 
going to hear, and felt as though Fate were 
amusing itself at his expense, even if he 
had nothing really to fear. 

The overture was soon over, and the cur- 
tain rose upon the not very magnificent 
scenery which represented the sacred grove. 
Then came the chorus of Druids, which 
every one who ever heard a barrel organ 
knows. It was well done, and the voice of 
Herr Bauer told well; but the audience was 
cold — the inevitable result of a change of 

rogramme — and they missed their favour- 
ite, the Waldmann, who could not contrive 
to lose her popularity in spite of the con- 
temptuous and capricious behaviour towards 
her admirers for which she was notorious. 
The familiar notes, therefore, called forth 
but little applause. The long scena between’ 
the two tenors which followed the chorus, 
in which the feeble-minded pro-consul tells 
his friend the story of his love for Adalgisa 
and his faithlessness to Norma, was worse 
received still, for Herr Schwarz was deserv- 
edly no favourite. When the scena ended, 
the irritation of the house was so obviously 
on the increase, that Maurice threw himself 
back in a state of despair, and Lawson was 
already making up his mind that he should 
have to send to Vienna the fatal word, 
‘¢ Fiasco.” Then the march sounded, and 
the chief priest, the Druids, and the warriors 
entered upon-the stage in procession, and 
heralded in chorus the approach of Norma 
herself. 

Antonia Salvi came forward at last, 
slowly, calmly, serenely. Her loose robes 
suited well the dignity of her carriage, and 
she looked every inch the inspired priestess. 
But she was not the traditional Norma, 
nevertheless — there was something wild and 
incomplete about her. All the musical part 
of Dresden had been anxious to hear her 
for months, and had made up its mind to 
welcome her enthusiastically ; but the tem- 
per of the house had become so bitterly cold, 
that, though there was a slight attempt to 
spptend her entrance—an attempt which 
she barely acknowledged by the slightest of 
bows—she proceeded to the altar in si- 
lence. 

For some instants she stood motionless, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. Then 
raising them, and stretching aloft the golden 


sickle, she began to sing. 
That magnificent voice! The coldness 
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thawed in a moment before its divine secret 
—the secret of finding the straight road, in 
gpite of’evtry barrier of circumstance, to 

é very Inmost: heart of every man at once. 
Tiitellect has it not — culture cannot produce 
it: it ig the golden harp, which is bestowed 
by the hand of nature alone. In less than 
a minute every one in the house was in sym- 

athy with the singer, and not only with 

er, but with each other also. From the 

moment that she opened her lips there was 
no doubt of her success. Maurice leaned 
back with a sigh of relief, Lawson leaned 
forward with an expression of interest. 

~ It was, perhaps, not altogether unfortu- 
riate that ‘ Antonia’ had.to make her first 
Appearance in an opera like ‘Norma.’ If 
the music had belonged to a higher class, 
the critical German audience would very 
likely have found her interpretation different 
from some — standard, and so, after 
the first enthusiasm, have taken to fault- 
finding, out of pure revenge for having been 
carried away; but as it was, there was no- 
thing to distract attention from the singer 
herself, so that, without having to give up a 
single prejudice, every one present was able, 
with a good critical conscience, to yield him- 
self to her sway. * 

"Casta Diva” — or rather Antonia’s exe- 
cution, which was faultless — was applauded 
agen and she retired from the stage 

en with bouquets. It was already a suc- 
cess of enthusiasm. 

." Then Grace Owen entered. But she was 

infully nervous; and the more so as she 

been so unexpectedly called upon to 
take the part, at the last moment, after she 
had been led to consider herself safe, so 
that the few bars which she had to sing by 
herself were scarcely audible. Had she a 

d before Antonia’s entrance, she would 
probably have been greeted with something 
worse than silence; but the prima donna 
had put the house into a good humour, and 
the youth and beauty of Grace gained her 
even a little applause. This encouraged 
her; and, in her duet with the unpopular 
tenor, she acquitted herself better, though 
her heart did not cease to tremble.- Mau- 
rice tried to catch her eye, but she was in 
that state known to all who appear before 
an audience for the first time, whether as 
actors or orators —she saw nothing what- 
ever, and heard no sound but that of her 
own voice —the most fearful sound for a 
nervous person to hear. 

The comparative failure of the duet made 
Antonia’s return to the stage the more 
welcome. This time her appearance was 
warmly checred, and now came the first 
duet between herself and Grace. 
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The latter was more nervous now than 
ever. She felt more than half inclined to 
follow the example of the Waldmann, and 
ery off at the last moment, reckless of con- 
sequences. But the first words of Antonia’s 
revitative — 


‘¢ T’inoltra, O giovinetta ! 
T’inoltra —e perche tremi?’’ 


‘* Approach, O maiden; why dost thou 
tremble?” were uttered intentionally in a 
tone so kind and full of encouragement, 
that she looked up, and felt drawn to An- 
tonia as she had never felt before. The fas- 
cination of triumphant Art was now pervad- 
ing every spot where Antonia stood. Grace 
herself felt it, and, forgetting the audience, 
became conscious only that she was about 
to sing with Antonia. With such support 
how could she fear? Then she even let her 
eyes leave the stage, and saw her friends. 
So she took courage, and did her best — 
and her best was very fair indeed. 

Then came the trio, which ends the first 
act, and then—for there was scope for a 
os ed of passion in it— Antonja let her- 
self out, and sang and acted with her whole 

ower. Dresden had never heard anything 
ike it before, and the most gentle of com- 
posers would have been astonished to find 
so much in his own music. Her rage, her 
contempt were almost terrible. When she 
concluded, all was silent for an instant — 
and then burst forth a storm of applause 
such as had not been heard in the house 
within living memory. Antonia was re- 
called over and over again to be applauded. 
It was no longer only a great success — it 
was a triumph. 

Maurice and Lawson hastened, when the 
curtain fell, to the room where the per- 
formers were waiting betweeg the acts. 
Antonia and Grace were both there. 
Maurice hastily pressed tht hand of the 
former, reflecting in his own face all the 
joy, the triumph, the love, that shone in 

rs. He forgot, for the time, the exist- 
ence of the whole world save that of Anto- 
nia and of himself. On recollecting himself 
he went. to the side of Grace, leaving Law- 
son talking to Antonia. ‘The two latter 
spoke in Italian. ’ 

‘* What a triumph, Mademoiselle!” said 
Lawson. ‘‘ You have gained the first of 

our ten thousand. It will be my test 
ast all my life that I assisted at the first 
appearance of the divine Antonia Salvi.” — 

‘* Ah, it is clear that you have lived in 
Italy,” she said, laughing. ‘‘ That is the 
way we Italians talk, but we do not always 
mean what we say.” 

‘* You will soon find, I hope, that my ad- 
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miration is sincere. Honestly, I cannot 
say too much.” 

«Signor, I am proud to have your ap- 

roval. I wish I could have asked for it 
in some better part.” 

‘*You prevented my thinking. of the 
part, Mademoiselle.” 

‘* You are a great friend of Signor Mau- 
rice, are you not?” 

‘Most intimate. We lived together for 

‘some years before he came to Dresden.” 

**So [have heard. He has often spoken 
of you. 
also ?” 

“Very well, and like her better than I 
know her. She didn’t do so badly to-night. 
I was afraid she would be more nervous.” 

‘No; she did very well indeed, and she 
is a beautiful girl. She would look a bet- 
ter Norma than any of us, I think —I am 
quite jealous of being eclipsed by Adalgi- 
sa—that is against all rule,” she added, 
with a laugh. 

‘* You are doing yourself the grossest in- 
justice, Mademoiselle— ag are eclipsed by 
none. But you are right in one thing — 
she is very beautiful.” 

**I believe she is very amiable also; 
but I have not seen much of her.” 

‘* She is very amiable.” 

‘She and Signor Maurice are very old 
acquaintances, it seems.” 

“They did not know each other very 
long before their engagement, but that has 
been rather a long one— more than three 
tage However, I suppose we shall soon 

asked to the wedding now.” 

Antonia’s face was one that by its changes 
of expression betrayed the slightest and most 
transient emotion; but now, the smile did 
not even leave her lips—she did not show 
by the quivering of a nerve that the life of 
her life was destroyed. 

“I suppose so,” she answered, calmly. 
She looked at Grace and Maurice, who 
were speaking together, and read in the 
honest grey eyes of the former full confir- 
mation of leeete words. 

“Their story was quite romantic,” con- 
tinued Lawson. He then told her the his- 
“a their engagement. 

aurice came up just as he finished. 
‘“‘Come, Frank,” he said, ‘‘we must get 
back to our box unless we want to miss 
Mademoiselle Salvi’s next scene. Anto- 
nia,” he whispered to her, ‘‘I shall see you 
again this evening.” 

She bent her a but did not answer, 
and he and Lawson went back to their 
places in the theatre. 

The curtain rose again for the second 
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Do you know Mademoiselle Owen, 
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act, on the scene where Norma is about to 
murder her sleeping children. There was 
a settled, hard energy about her delivery 
of the passage, which was almost unpleas- 
ant —her voice seemed, in its over-intensity, 
to have lost half its music, and there was 
parte effort. In reality she sang me- 
c cme and as if asleep. Still, however, 
the peculiarity of her style was not inappro- 
priate to the situation. 

When, however, Grace entered, no 
longer nervous, but filled with courage 
drawn from the approving words of Mau- 
rice, to join her in the great duet, the hard 
dream passed away. The strange similar- 
ity of her own position to that of the de- 
serted priestess came with a cold, piercing 
rush of reality into her soul. All her ve- 
hement nature, like a dying flame, flared 
up in an unnatural glow. There, not on’ 
the stage, but in the box before her, was 
the faithless foreigner who had amused him- 
self with her and deceived her — her, who 
now recognised herself and her genius, who 
was conscious at last of her own great- 
ness, — conscious, although her conscious- 
ness meant not pride, but despair — and 
there, smiling beside her, she stood who 
had really held his heart — a true Adalgisa, 
pretty and tame and weak — fit consort for 
such a lover. She scorned them both. 
Now the world should know her, and Mau- 
rice should know her too, even as she knew 
herself. In a whirl of emotions, strained 
to their utmost and uniting in a single 
turning-point in her bursting heart — in 
a storm of love, hate, jealousy, and despair 
—she hurried through the few bars of re-' 
citative, and then, with an almost super- 
human effort, she threw all that storm, all 
herself, into the air. Rapidly, energetic- 
ally, recklessly,— almost desperately, she. 
poured forth the notes with the whole pow- 
er of her voice in a style of which the com- 
poser had certainly never dreamed. Grace 
found it impossible to follow her. It was 
no longer a duet. Still, the effect was 

din the extreme. Her voice rang out 
clearly almost like a grand burst of desper- 
ate triumph — it was no longer a song of 
tender, womanly sentiment, it had no refer- 
ence to the words of the librettist, none to 
the idea of the composer — it was the real 
agony of living human nature rebelling 
against the feeble fetters of conventional 
art —a’war of passion and: destiny. It 
was all hopelessly, utterly wrong, but there 
was no help for it—the applause must 
come. And again it did come, in a storm 
of cheering and a torrent of flowers. In 
the midst of it all stood Antonia, deaf and 
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blind. A sharp spasm came over her face 


— she placed her hand to her left side, and | p 


fell on the stage. 

Grace sprang to her side with a scream, 
and she was at once carried to the dress- 
ing-room. Maurice and Lawson followed, 
and found her lying on a sofa surrounded 
by many persons—the Director of the 
theatre, the Professor, her uncle and aunt 
—all, in short, who. could find room. A 
surgeon, who had been among the audience, 
was passing his hand over her heart. Her 
wreath of oak leaves had fallen off, and 
her long black hair floated down to the 








ground. Her hands were tightly clenched, 
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and her face still wore an expression of 
ain. were silent. 

Maurice fell on his knees by her side, 
and, grasping one of her heavy, passive 
hands, recklessly poured forth all the pas- 
sionate expression of such intense love as 
can only be inspired by such women as 
she. Grace, who stood by, terrified and 
faint —all who stood around —were in- 
visible to him; he saw only her whom he 
loved with all his soul. 

But his words were too late. Antonia 
was dead, and Grace Owen’s engagement 
at an end for ever. 





Divers.— Of the various works in which such 
men are employed it would be impossible: to fur- 
nish anything like a complete list. The recovery 
of wrecks forms, or did form, their principal oc- 
cupation, while by the application of a principle 
of filling the holds of ships with india-rubber air- 
bags, afterwards inflated upon calculations 
founded on those made by Sinolair, the mathe- 
matician of Edinburgh, in 1688, and contained 
in his ‘ Proposal for Buoying up a Ship of any 
Burden from the Bottom of the Sea,’ they are 
able actually to raise vessels bodily from the 
deep. The operations upon the Royal George, 
whose wreck had for more than half a century 
impeded the navigation of Portsmouth Harbour, 
and from which the guns, &c., were recovered, 
the vessel being blown up, and the pieces re- 
moved by the divers employed for some years, 
are among the chief victories of the diving art 
in its modern development. The immense 
amount of money recovered from the Royal 
Charter by their means has also evidenced their 
usefulness. Even after all hope of further sal- 
vage had been abandoned, a diver, upon his own 

, venture, recovered in a short time some £300 or 
£400 from the Royal Charter wreck. Of the 
success of divers in repairing the bottoms of ships 
we had an instance at the siege of Sebastopol, 
when the Agamemnon was struck below the 
water-line, and would have had to be docked at 
Malta but that a diver went down and repaired 
the injury in such a manner that the ship again 
‘went into action. The blasting and removing of 
rocks and other impedimenta form also an im- 
‘portant part of diving work. The rocks are 
‘blasted by means of charges of gunpowder placed 
upon them in canisters, which are connected 
‘with a voltaic battery worked from the barge or 
base of o s. The proceedings of Mr. 
Hicks at Menai Straits, before referred to, are 
‘examples of what may be done in this manner; 
while the deep entrances to the Birkenhead 
‘North Docks and the works in Portpatrick Har- 
bour form a striking testimony to the great im- 

ance and success of such operations. In the 





minster and the works proceeding at Black- 
friars — the assistance of divers has been found 
absolutely necessary; and equally so in the 
cognate works upon piers, docks, dock-gates, 
harbours, &c.”? Cornhill Magazine. 


Cameos from English History, from Rollo to 
Edward II. By the Author of ** The Heir 
of Redclyffe.”” (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue title ** Cameos from English History ’’ is 
a little fantastic ; but it is explained as meaning 
a series of detached narratives, like gems in full 
relief, which, by isolating the great events of our 
history from the less important connecting links, 
seeks to give greater prominence and force to the 
main results. The book is intended for young 
people, yet for those who have got beyond the 
extremely elementary histories that are written 
for children. ‘The endeavour,’’ according to 
the author, ‘‘ has not been to chronicle facts, but 
to put together a series of pictures of persons 
and events, so as to arrest the attention, and 
give some individuality and distinctness to the 
recollection, by gathering together details at the 
most memorable moments.’’ How historical 
pictures are to be prepared without chronicling 
facts we must confess we do not understand, un- 
less on the supposition that history has nothing 
to do with facts. Accordingly we find ‘that the 
little book before us does ‘‘ chronicle facts,’ and 
in a very vivid and picturesque manner. It con- 
tains a large amount of information in a con- 
centrated form, and so skilfully and well is the 
adventurous, personal, and dramatic element 
brought out that any boy of intelligence will find 
these narratives as fascinating as the most excit- 
ing fiction ever penned. The work seems to 
have been carefully and conscientiously done, 
and we shall be glad to see the second volume, 
comprising the wars in France and those of the 
Roses, which the author promises us. 
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From The London Review, 
A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES.* 


Tue present volume hits the happy me- 
dium between the professedly popular book 
of science — which is ordinarily a mere mass 
of slovenly generalities — and the too eso- 
teric scientific treatise. Being the record of 
a long excursion into rarely visited parts, 
by a man of experience, knowledge, and 
minute “observation, it will be read with 
pleasure both by those who are, and those 
who are not, specially acquainted with the 
various scenes in which Dr. Collingwood is 
proficient. Of China and the Chinese shores 
we English know very little. We have 
plentiful descriptions of the various settle- 
ments established by our countrymen along 
the coast; and now and then we have some 
pictorial narrative of the inland progress of 
an embassy. It is only at considerable inter- 
vals that we meet with a book containing 
the observations, noted down with scientific 
accuracy, of a competent man. Such a 
work is the one before us; and the chief 
fault we have to find with it is that Dr. Col- 
lingwood does not fully take advantage of 
the opportunities he had. His descriptions, 
whether of scenery or of living natural ob- 
jects, want graphic power and amplifica- 
tion; while there are mnumerable passages 


of unnecessary detail which might with pro- 


priety have been omitted. He does not 
consider it his sole business to deal with 
the scientific experiences of his journey. 
Hé gives us the impressions likel: to be 
ager upon an ordinary traveller, and 
e describes whatever is likely to interest 
the ordinary reader. Why, therefore, should 
we have the Manilla tobacco-manufactories, 
for instan¢e, dismissed with a few lines, 
which convey to us no picture either of the 
lace or ple ? , Here, however, is a 
ller account of a Chinese theatre and its 
 oemergagany about which we hear so 
much : — 


‘* There were two of these sing-songs, or open- 
air Chinese theatres, which were centres of gen- 
eral attraction, placed, however, almost side by 
side, so that the proceedings of one thrust them- 
selves upon the spectators of the other, and 
somewhat marred the effect of both. They were 
good types of Chinese theatricals, and con- 
sisted spacious stages, open in front, and 
erected above the level of the heads of the spec- 
tators, with attap coverings for the benefit of 
the performers, but nothing of the kind for the 
lookers-on, who either stood sweltering in the 
sun, or, if |p mage it, took shelter under 
the verandahs of the shops on the other side of 

* Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Wa- 
Sy of the China Sea. By —— Collingwood, 


A., M.B., Oxon, F.L. London: John 
Murray. 
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the road. At the back of the stage, in the cen- 


.| tre, was placed a' table, behind which were the 


musicians, some hammering upon tom-toms of 
various sizes, which gave out a more or less 
resonant sound, others playing upon the fifes, 
and producing sounds which might readily be 
mistaken for bag-pipes. Besides this there were 
three paso iid g mats hanging down behind 
the stage, and these together constituted the 
scenery, properties, orchestra, and all equip- 
ments which their Thespian simplicity required. 
At the back of the stage a door on either 
side served as an entrance and exit for the 
actors, who always came in at the left hand 
and retired at the right. The play appeared 
to be a burlesque, and the actors used the 
burlesque movements of the low comedians on 
our stage, only more coarse, clownish, and ex- 
aggerated. They were men and women in this 
case, though more commonly the women’s parts 
are performed by men, in female costume. The 
men were dressed in the highly embroidered 
robes and painted grotesque masks which are 
familiar to every one who has turned over rice- 
paper picture-books; and the women spoke in a 
high falsetto voice, quite different from the fe- 
male treble. They came in by the left door in 
small parties, flourished about, and shouted, 
passing slowly in front of the stage, and then 
disappeared on the right side, and were suc- 
ceeded by another party, the same party again 
re-appearing after a short interval. There 
seemed to be no termination to the story, nor 
any limits to the endurance of the actors or 
spectators; for the latter kept up a constant 
crowd in front of the stage, behaving, however, 
with great decorum and even gravity, and show- 
ing little inclination to laugh at the antics of 
the players; and I could only judgeof the actors’ 
endurance, from the fact that the accompanying 
noise of tom-toms and fifes ceased not day or 
night all the time we were within hearing.”’ 


To the Englishman who is fond of his gun 
— or perhaps we should say to the Cockney 
who revels in the slaughter of sea-gulls and 
of pigeons at a shilling apiece —there must 
be something very fascinating in the descrip- 
tion of some of these little-visited islands 
in the China sea, where large birds may be 
knocked down with a stick. Pratas, for 
instance, is a little island about a mile and 
a half long, lying in mid-ocean between 
Hainan ‘and Formosa. Here Dr. Colling- 
wood landed; and very interesting are his 
descriptions of the fauna of the place : — 


*‘The dominant and characferistic bird of 
Pratas Island,’’ he says, “is the Gannet (Sula 
alba). These birds measure 4 ft. 10 in. from tip 
to tip of wing, and 2 ft. 9 in. total length from 
beak to tail, which is wedge-shaped. The head, 
neck, back, and tail are fuscous, breast and 
belly white, legs and feet yellow, and completely 
webbed. A through the interior of 
the island among the trees and bushes revealed 
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to me the domestic economy of these birds. In 
the open places, and under the shelter of the 
bushes, the mother gannets were sitting upon 
their-nests and eggs. The nests were mere hol- 
lows in the coral sand, strewed with a few bits 
of grass, with some admixture of feathers, and 
perhaps a piece of seaweed, forming, at best, a 
very rude cradle, in which were deposited two 
eggs. These eggs were about the size of goose 
eggs, white, with a suspicion of a blue tinge, 
not smooth and glossy like hens’ eggs, but more 
or less scratched, as though the scratches were 
made when the external coat was soft, and had 
afterwards dried, preserving the marks, One 
nest alone contained four eggs. The poor bird 
sitting upon the nest would show symptoms of 
uneasiness as we approached, pecking the ground 
or coarse grass fiercely with its long, straight 
beak, but did not offer to quit the nest until we 
were within two or three yards of it, or even less. 
Then placing the end of its bill upon the ground, 
with a gulping effort it vomited up its meal, 
depositing it beside the nest, and, floundering 
forward, took wing and rose into the air. This 
was the proceeding at nearly every one of the 
hundreds of nests which we disturbed ; it was 
evident that the birds had just gorged them- 
selves with food, and then sat down upon their 
eggs (unless, indeed, their mates had brought 
them food, a circumstance which I did not see 
myself), and that they were unable to raise 
themselves off the ground until they had got rid 
of the superfluous weight in their stomachs, On 
examining the vomited food, I found it to con- 
sist invariably of flying-fish, generally of a large 
size, and usually but slightly digested. There 
were sometimes six or seven of these fish, in 
other instances only three or four, and in two or 
three cases a squid or two intermixed with them. 
But what numbers of flying-fish must exist in 
the neighborhood to afford such a daily supply 
to so large a number of birds! and yet we did 
not see a trace of flying-fishes about the island, 
and might otherwise have supposed there were 
none. Meanwhile the gannets formed a thick 
cloud overhead, the noise of whose screams and 
the rustling of whose wings formed a wild ac- 
companiment of sound. They flew so close over- 
head that we could have knocked them down 
with a stick in any numbers, and I was obliged 
to wave my gun about as I walked along, in 
order to keep them from carrying away my hat. 
By degrees the birds rose higher, and those we 
had disturbed returned to their nests as soon as 
we had passed a few yards beyond.”’ 


But the pleasure of watching the habits 
of a well-known animal under new circum- 
stances is nothing to the delight of discover- 
ing a new creature. This is a piece of 
good fortune which not every naturalist 
enjovs in his life; and the chances against 
his doing so are, of course, yearly increas- 


ing. Especially in botanical investigations 
we find learned men so anxious to claim the 
honour of having discoveréd a new species 
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or variety that the most infinitesimal de- 
parture from the recognised character of 
the plant is held to be justification for the 
invention of a name and a learned descrip- 
tion. This downward and analytic prog- 
ress is the natural course of science in its 
infancy, and most of our sciences are in their 
infancy. The synthesis of science, the phi- 
losophy of the future, is as yet far off; our 
present business can scarcely extend be- 

ond investigating and cataloguing facts. 

r. Collingwood has not toiled in vain. 
He has added many facts to the common 
store ; and among the most curious of these 
is his discovery of a new genus of crab, 
which Mr. Spence Bate has named Sphe- 
rapeia, the particular species described 
being called, in compliment to its discov- 
erer, S. Collingwoodii. This little creature, 
which he familiarly calls the pill-making 
erab, is very curious in its habits. Dr. Col- 
lingwood observed that after the tide had 
gone down, the soft sand of the beach was 
perforated by a large number of small holes, 
these being joined together by little radiat- 
ing paths, between which the sand itself 
was in minute balls or pellets proportionate 
to the size of the holes. We shall allow 
him to describe in his own language the 
capture of two of these small engineers : — 


**On the first approach, a peculiar twinkle 
on the sand was visible, which required a quick 
eye to recognise as a simultaneous and rapid 
retreat of all the little crabs into their holes, not 
a single one remaining visible. Kneeling down 
and remaining motionless for a few minutes, I 
noticed a slight evanescent appearance, like a 
flash or bursting bubble, which the eye could 
scarcely fodow. This was produced by one or 
more of the little crabs coming to the surface, 
and instantly darting down again, alarmed at 
my proximity. It was only by patiently wait- 
ing, like a statue, that I cduld get them to come 
out and set to work. They were of various sizes, 
the most common being that of a largish pea. 
Coming cautiously to the mouth of the hole, the 
crab waited to reconnoitre, and if satisfied that 
no enemy was near, it would venture about its 
own length distant from the mouth of its hole; 
then rapidly taking up particles of sand in its 
claws or chelz, it deposited them in a groove 
beneath the thorax. As it did so a little ball 
of sand was rapidly projected as though from its 
mouth, which it seized with one claw and de- 
posited on one side, proceeding in this manner 
until the smooth ‘beach was covered with these 
little pellets, or pills, corresponding in size to its 
own dimensions and powers. It was evidently 
its mode of extracting particles of food from the 
sand, I made many attempts to catch one be- 
fore I could succeed, so swift were they in their 
movements. Preparing my right hand, and 
advancing it cautiously, I darted it out as rap- 
ily as I could to secure the crab; but it was 
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too quick, and had regained its hole. At length, 
after repeated attempts, I caught two specimens, 
which immediately curled themselves up and 
feigned death. I put one of them on the sand 
to see what it would do. At first it did not 
attempt to move ; but after a short time, by a 
twisting and wriggling movement, it rapidly 
sunk into the sand and disappeared.”’ 


These quotations may give some indica- 
tion of the materials of which Dr. Colling- 
wood’s book is composed. As we have 
already hinted, the style of the writing 
might have been somewhat more graphic 
and powerful; and many colourless and 
uninteresting pages might have been left 
out. In these days, however, the book- 


maker afflicts us so sorely with meretricious 
compilations of statements which may have 
been correct at the beginning of the century, 
but which are now known to be false, that 
we ought to welcome the appearance of 
a work which is the result of patient, hon- 
est, personal study. 


From The London Review. 
THE PERILS OF HONEST THINKING. 


THERE is no virtue more highly valued 
by society than moderation. Society, in- 
deed, only manages to exist by a ‘series of 
expedient compromises, and quite naturally 
and properly questions the authority of any 
man who endeavours to prove it wholl 
wrong. There is less evil wrought by this 
attitude of caution— or even suspicion — 
than one might imagine. When a man has 
any real’ gospel to proclaim, it will survive 
this test; if his new theory, or hypothesis, 
or doctrine be valueless, it will succumb. 
This is the general rule, to which there are 
many exceptions. * That no truth can be 
stifled is a general and comfortable propo- 
sition which no one can safely either affirm 
or deny, for it does not admit of verifica- 
tion; but that truth may be temporarily 
stifled is a matter of history. Mr. Mill, if 
we mistake not, has pointed owt that the 
suppression of truth, though it cannot injure 
the truth, nor remove the chances of its be- 
ing discovered and preached at some future 
time, may in the mean time seriously injure 
the world. While, therefore, society is 
rightly unwilling to leave, at the sudden di- 
rection of one man, the comfortable and 
medium groove along which it has been run- 
ning for centuries, it ought not to signify its 
refusal in unnecessarily strong terms. It is 
probably on account of the many unsettling 
opinions which we at present hear advanced 
on every hand that there is a corresponding 
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desire evinced, by the orthodox of mankind, 
to put these opinions under the ban of rep- 
robation. We are so much in danger of 
becoming heterodox (we do not, of course, 
refer to religious matters only) that our only 
notion of safety is to keep shouting lustily 
that we are quite orthodox. In our eas 
English fashion we have a liking for well- 
established opinions which do not interfere 
with our money-making and our good diges- 
tion, and we look upon a man who endeay- 
ours to upset these pleasant convictions as 
an enemy to our personal peace. Why 
should he do this? we ask. Why should he 
disturb the kindly processes of living by the 
introduction of these foreign infinences ? 
We look upon him not as a friend, or teacher, 
or regenerator, but as a provocative, ill- 
conditioned person. We Ninevites not 
only disbelieve in the individual Jonah, but 
in the office of Jonah. We are getting on 
very well ; we want no acceleration of 7 
no guidance as to our route. When Jonah 
comes among us, we first vilify him, and 
then we try to starve him into silence. 
Now, there are few Jonahs ; but there are 
a great many men among us who have much 
to say that we ought to know, and who are 
afraid to say it. It is beside the question 
to reply that the ideal teacher should deliver 
his message irrespective of consequences. 
The men of whom we speak are no greater 
fools than their neighbours ; and they know 
that every duty is bounded by conditions of 
expediency. There are at present in our 
midst certain men who have influence, con- 
siderable influence, the results of which we 
could ill afford to lose, and who are per- 
fectly well aware that to utter their most 
advanced opinions, to express their pro- 
foundest convictions, would be the signal for 
the instant losing of what. influence they 
possess. There is scarcely any topic of hu- 
man interest on which a man who has any- 
thing to say beyond accepted commonplaces 
dare fully reveal his own mind. In private 
these subjects may be discussed openly and 
without reserve ; in public society imposes, 
under threat of perpetual banishment, a 
conventional restraint. Our excessive Eng- 
lish prudery, for example, forbids the dis- 
cussion of certain social questions of the 
very highest importance —a prudery of 
which our descendants will reap the dire 
results. There are other social questions 
which, instead of being frankly debated by 
competent men, in authoritative journals, 
are left to the clap-trap treatment of lady 
novelists. It is not very desirable that the- 
ories which are likely to influence the edu- 
cation and actions of the next generation 
should be painted in seductive colours, or 
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abused in a rough-and-ready manner, by 
persons who have neither the intellect, the 
education, nor the common sense to know 
the ultimate purport of their writing, even 
had they any care for such a contingency. 
In religious matters we are no better off. 
The moment a man is suspected of hetero- 
doxy we refuse to hear him with calmness. 
Instead, we welcome the vituperative at- 
tacks of incompetent judges, who strive to 
rebut arguments they do not understand by 
inconsiderate abuse. Is our religious fait 
so insecure that we can only hide behind 
hedges and fling stones at our opponents? 
The attitude of orthodoxy in our day is not 
a very noble one, simply because the de- 
fence of orthodoxy has been intrusted to 
those who can use the strongest language. 
Nor is it at all in the interests of truth that 
its opponents should be met in this fashion. 
The odium incurred by any man who strives 
to establish independent inquiry is sufficient 
to deter the most courageous person from 
ecg, mom so thankless a task. He 
may study this or that subject in private; 
but the results of his inquiry are kept to 
himself, or make their way only by the al- 
most unconscious influence he may exert 
upon his companions. One has not lived 
long in London who does not know of many 
a little coterie of disciples, which has its 
omg tenets and its particular teacher. 
hese people know that to publish any 


epitome of their belief would ogly awake 


rancour. Honest and frank discussion 
would be advantageous, not only to them, 
but also to those with whose belief they may 
happen to differ; but that form of discus- 
sion which consists in crying out for a gen- 
eral excommunication of the offenders is an 
ordeal which no one wishes voluntarily to 
undergo. Probably these varieties of more 
or less heretical faith flourish better in this 
fashion. They go on steadily adding to the 
number of their adherents, who are the 
more bound to each other on account of this 
bond of semi-secrecy and_ self-devotion. 
They are the religious Pariahs of England. 
They are not actively persecuted, but the 
threat of social persecution always hangs 
over them. And since the beginning of the 
world persecution has been the atmosphere 
in which heresy has best thrived. * 

But while we deprecate the unjustifiable 
treatment too often meted out to men whose 
sole object, instead of being personal ad- 
vancement or notoriety, is the bettering of 
society, we would not, on the other hand, 
advocate the toleration of indifference. As 
we have already hinted, it is probably owing 
to the social terrorism hanging over the 
heads of competent men that we find so fre- 
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quently new theories propounded by men 
whose tongues are unbridled because they 
have nothing in the shape of reputation or 
influence te lose. iolent regenerators 
who have wonderful social and religious 
panaceas are generally begotten of igno- 
rance and imprudence, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that they are taken by or- 
dinary people as the type of the man who 
has really something valuable to say. Need 
we wonder that those who have their pro- 
foundest and sincerest religious sentiments 
shocked and wounded by the mad escapades 
of such men should acquire a prejudice 
against all innovators ? The very extrava- 
gance of their proposals, while it destroys 
the weagrien | of their achieving any result 
by their doctrines, destroys the chances of 
acceptation of what is really true in these 
doctrines. Against such wild prophets no 
prejudice can be too strong; but that preju- 
dice should de discriminating, ‘* Content- 
ment,” says Mr. Alexander Smith, ‘like 
the speedwell, blows along the common 
beaten way.” Contentment is very good; 
but it is not everything. Men must from 
time to time leave the beaten way, make new 
paths for themselves, and thus obey that law 
of progression which is part of their nature. 
We only wish to make such tentative exper- 
iments under experienced leadership. We 
do not desire to follow a will-o’-the-wisp. 
It is a pity, therefore, that almost the only 
men who dare to propose advancement to 
us are those whom we can least trust. And 
until we distinguish these from our real 
teachers, or experimenters, and accord to 
the latter impartial hearing and proper at- 
tention, we are not likely to have our reli- 
gious or social status much elevated. 


From The London Review. 
«“ LOWDOWNERS,” 


WE should be sorry to naturalize the 
word which we have placed at the head of 
this paper? but it is difficult to find a more 
expressive or a more appropriate term for 
the subject to which we are about to refer. 
In an American magazine (Putnam’s), we 
find an account of a people exhibiting a 
state of society to which it is instructive to 
call attention. We are, perhaps, prone at 
times here, when vexed by some adminis- 
trative blockheadedness, to wish that we 
enjoyed what is termed the greater freedom 
and vivacity of Democratic Government. 
It is well, therefore, to look oceasionally 
into the conditions of life-which now and 
then spring up in America, and which, cer- 
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tainly, in the following instance, does not| they got fifty acres each for nothing, the 
provoke our national jealousy. Major thinks that in twenty years the mon- 

A contributor to Putnam’s Magazine, who | eyed and frugal classes would purchase it 
was appointed ‘‘ Bureau Major” over a re-| back from them, and the last state of the 
gion in Western South Carolina, in the’ Lowdowners would be worse than the first. 
course of his duties was brought in contact| All the ladies smoke: young and old 
with a caste of the population whom he) smoke tobacco. Two, a mother and daugh- 
calls low-down people or Lowdowners. His! ter, who called on the Major, asked him for 
first applicant for relief was a woman who | his pipe during the course of conversation. 
complained that her husband had cut away | The brothers of the girl and her father had 
from her, although he had ‘‘ contracted to! been Lowdowners, and were either killed in 
keep her for ninety-nine years.” When the war or executed as deserters. They 
asked why she was not regularly married,| were as good for nothing as the women. 
the lady answered ‘‘that the defaulter| The Major is surprised that suicide is not 
couldn’t marry her because he had a wife.”| more common amongst Lowdowners, but 
The Major was compelled to say that the | gives the proper reason when he states that 
case was one in which he had no jurisdic-| they possess so degraded an ideal of exist- 
tion. We are told that the story is typical | ence that they are exposed to ‘‘ no harrow- 
of the moral depravity of the Lowdowners. | ing disappdintment over its failures.” They 
‘* The war has left so many wives without | are not troubled with either religion or su- 
husbands and so many girls without the perstition. They are too gross even to be- 
chance of marriage. Thirteen ieatennd hows in ghosts. The fighting is worse than 
men of South Carolina dead in battle or of | even in the worst parts of ‘London. The 
wounds! . . The state is swarming | women claw and tear each other on the 
with widows and girls who emigrate after) slightest provocation. A story is told of 
the garrisons, and lead a life like that of the | one ‘‘ Johnny O'Neil,” who stole a negro 
‘Wrens of the Curragh.’” The soldiers | girl from his neighbours, which would lose 
find it difficult to marry, but easy enough to| its force completely on being translated 
establish other relations with this redidindant | from the language of the Major. Mr. O'Neil 
female populace. Nor do the women shrink | is graphically touched off as ‘‘ one of the 
from the protection even of the niggers. | reddest of Irishmen, with shining corkscrew 


When their husbands and relatives were out | ringlets of red hair, sharp features, and 
of the way, they accepted them almost) snapping green eyes; lean, leathery, crouch- 


cheerfully.. ‘‘ Infanticide is unknown, be-/| ing, and springy, he so danced about my 
cause shame is unknown.” Drunkenness is | office in the excitement of telling his story 
not so common, in consequence of the high | that it seemed as if he might at any mo- 
price of whisky. ‘‘ If our vagrant.friend,” | ment.run up the wall like a lizard or spider.” 
writes the Major, ‘‘cannot become the; Mr. O’Neil and his neighbours whacked and 


humble retainer of a distillery, taking pay | 


in kind for his services, and consuming him- 
self off the face of the earth with rotgut, he 
ay limits his enjoyments to hog, 

ominy, and laziness.” The women, it 
must be said for them, are temperate; the 
Major says he never saw one of them in- 
toxicated. Nothing can equal the improv- 
idence of the ‘‘ Lowdowners.” + What they 


get by begging they spend at once in tobac- | 


co, clothing, and provisions, lying down in 
a slough of idleness until hunger compels 
them to some exertion or more begging. 

It appears numbers of them were de- 
pendents on the wealthy planters, and on 
the abolition of the planters they consider 
that they have a claim to be fed by the 
United States. The Major on “‘ draw-day” 
was besieged with petitioners for alms, who 
came to take them as if they were bank 
dividends. ‘They all want the land. They 
want the forfeited estates given up to them, 
although they have no definite ideas what- 
ever of proceeding to cultivate farms. _ If 





beat each other in a promiscuous and lib- 
eral manner constantly. The national style 
in which Mr. O’Neil accounted for a brutal 
attack on an old woman is worth quoting. 
**Oh, ye can’t do anything with those on- 
raisonable crattures,” responded Mr. O'Neil. 
‘**Sich tempers as they’ve got! Wouldn't 
so much as take your letther out of me 
hands. And now the old woman is going to 
prosecute me because, she says, I thrampled 
on her. J can prove on me Bible oath, that 
all I did was to fall over her as Iwas a- 
thryin’ to hand her the letther.” It is not 
an uncommon thing for the natives to fire 
off a gun into the dark in the chance of 
killing a man or so, if they hear the least 
stir. After what the Major describes as a 
great nocturnal fight between the Toneys 
and Fosters, when the Toneys had driven 
the Fosters out of their domicile, Mrs. Fos- 
ter ‘‘hung about the battle-field for an 
hour, cursing by herself and meditating pro- 
jects of vengeance. The male Tony, a sal- 
low youth of eighteen, hearing some noise 
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in the neighbouring darkness, got down an 
old musket, and blazed away at a venture, 
sending the bullet through a post not a yard 
from his aunt.” When the sister of the 
sportsman was remonstrated with for her 
brother’s want of consideration, she naively 
remarked, ‘‘ Wal, folks needn’t be hangin’ 
round folks’ houses after dark; what else 
could they look for but to git shot at?” <A 
boy named Langston, only fourteen years 
old, had applied simultaneously with a 
negro for the loan of a fishing-net. The 
boy was refused, and he went home, got a 
musket, and then lay in wait by the river 
until the negro came to the bank, when the 
lad shot him stone dead. So constant are 
outrages amongst the Lowdowners that 
whenever an affray ends in slaughter, on one 
or both sides, ‘‘ the respectable portion of 
the community, if it is interested at all, 
thanks God and takes courage.” The Ma- 
jor is.of opinion that blacks are often potted 
y the white Lowdowners, simply in what 
he calls the ‘‘ exercise of the ordinary pug- 
nacity” of the latter; in point of fact, they 
went nigger-shooting in order to keep their 
hands in for the more exciting amusement 
of murdering each other. ‘* They could 
not shoot slaves in the good old times with- 
out coming in conflict with the slaveowner 
and getting the worst of it.” Now, how- 
ever, they can practice at the manumitted 
slaves without being interfered with by 
those who were concerned in the slaves as 
chattels. 

The most curious chapter in the stran 
narrative of the Bureau Major is that in 
which he traces the development of a Low- 
downer, taking a single family to exemplify 
the process. Bill Simmins~is descended 
from a race of serfs, ‘‘indigent, ignorant, 
stupid, and vicious farm-labourers.” He 
was transported from England for poaching. 
In due time he goes through the stages of 
refugee, bushwhacker, and squatter, and 
thinking it time to settle in the world, Bill 
married a London courtesan, who, like him- 
self, had been transported and ran wild, and 
gave birth to a tribe which then had no 
specific name, but which now obtains recog- 
nition under the titles of Crackers, Sand- 
hillers, Meanwhites, and Lowdown people. 
In the Colonial period the Simminses fought 
the Indians; in the Revolution ‘‘ they were 
Tories, not because they loved the King, or 
knew anything about him, but because the 
landed gentry whom they wished to plun- 
der were Whigs.” When forced into the 
militia, they ran away at the first sight of 
the bayonet. They never could be got to 
remain long in one spot, even when they 
had contracted such matrimonial engage- 
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ments as were understood amongst them. 
The only good they did was to drive off the 
Indians. Where they did for a while at- 
tempt to cultivate the land, they exhausted, 
but did not improve it. ‘‘ Outstripped and 
surrounded at last by the current of civili- 
zation, they changed from hunters and back- 
woodsmen to cultivators, but still preserved 
a tendency to wandering. The Simminses 
have moved from one district to another at 
least once in every generation. The only 
exception to this rule is where hordes of 
such families have been shut up in some 
great stretch of pine barrens, or mountain 
sterilities, or sea-beaches, into which the 
wealthy landholder has not cared to intrude, 
and from which there was no escape except 
by a long migration.” They occasionally 
attached themselves to great planters, and 
became their bullies and creatures, ready 
for any crime to which their masters would 
devote them. Their lives were passed much 
after the manner of our gipsies. They 
sorned, stole, and never by any possibility 
worked when they could help it. ‘ Sim- 
mins lived off the neighbouring plantations 
as much as did their proprietor. He was 
one of the incidental expenses of slavery.” 
During the war the Lowdowners tried, 
whenever they did enlist, to slink to the 
rear, and procure what they ey 
termed bomb-proof places. By this means 
they contrived to: come in for plunder. 
Wher Bill and his tribe were discharged or 
had deserted, they generally returned to 
their old haunts, where they found their 
families starving or receiving rations from 
the Government. It occurred, however, 
that the Lowdowners did not get as many 
bomb-proof appointments as they antici- 
omy and a fair proportion of them were 

illed or maimed in the war. 

Such are the Lowdowners. The Major, 
towards the close of his sketches, designates 
them also as ‘‘ Crackers.” He conjectures 
as to the future that the Lowdowner may be 
pushed into the wilds and fastnesses, there 
to die like any other savage. It would not 
be to the disadvantage of a civilized com- 
munity to get him out of the way. We 
have our Lowdowners at home, who are our 
standing shame and disgrace, but we are 
able to keep them somewhat in check. 
When the man becomes all wild beast, for 
our safety we hang him; and we. shall have 
to continue to deal thus stringently with 
vicious natures if we desire to keep society 
together. They have, doubtless, tried that 
system in America also, but find it less 
troublesome to permit brutal men and wo- 
men to wander over the vast country, where 
there is room for them to be lost, or to es- 
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tablish brutal congregations on the edges 
of towns and villages, in which, from the 
universality of crime, there is neither con- 
science nor law. 


From The London Review, 20 June. 
MR. LONGFELLOW. 


Tue arrival of Mr. Longfellow from 
America and the appropriate compliment 
paid to him at Cambridge suggest a review 
of his popularity. He has decidedly gained 
a place of honour amongst poets, and that 
without possessing any one qualification, of 
a great poet. He is a living illustration of 
the truth that to write profoundly or deeply 
is not the way to win contemporary fame 
or repute. The average understanding of 
people is low enough, and we have a proof 
that in literature the largest sale for a book 
may be obtained for a work of amazing 
dulness and stupidity. Mr. Longfellow, 
however, has the power of touching delicate 
and homely instincts and sympathies. The 


fact of his being an American, with a love 
for the old country, warmed and cultivated 
by travel, gives to his writings a certain 
p ne and glow of enthusiasm altogether 
different from that which we meet in the 
spirit of English writers. 


This is not so 
immediately perceptible, but still it is pres- 
ent, and comes home to our minds in the 
end, when reading ‘*Hyperion” for in- 
stance. No Englishman, with a conscious- 
ness that he could in a comparatively few 
hours go to the Rhine, could have written 
that book. It has the enthusiasm of a 
stranger for the realization of things which 
had hitherto been dreams and fancies to 
him. Every page is instinct with a solem- 
nity and reverence for the old ground which 
had reared poets and had a picturesque histo- 

, whose relics were still standing over the 
river which the Germans love. And even 
in those verses which have become house- 
hold words it is possible to detect a mood 
of feeling which is more or less derived 
from the nationality of the writer. ‘* Exéel- 
sior” and the songs of work, while they 
typify the energetic impulses of the whole 
English-speaking race, appeared at a time 
when the ‘‘ Lotos Eaters” was fashionable 
amongst us. Then, again, take Mr, Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” Few English 
students would have so studied the mediz- 
val stories and quaint customs of Europe 
for the purposes of poetic treatment. They 
ap all the more attractive to Mr. Long- 
fellow from his distance from them. 

Mr. Longfellpw has never been accepted 
in his own country or in this as a poet of 
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the first, or even of the second, order. 
But then he has never apparently claimed 
such a position. There is no more modest, 
no less self-assertive writer. About each 
and all of his lyrics there is a prevalent 
delicacy and absence of personal obtrusion. 
He neither forces his emotions on you, nor 
strives to disclose himself harrowed with 
profound griefs, loves, or distraction. In 
some measure this constant, finical reserve 
detracts from his merits, while, at the same 
time, it suits admirably the wide audience 
which he addresses. ‘They are not subject 
to thrills or throes of passion which are not 
concerned with every-day joys and griefs. 
They can feel in such matters as the loss of 
achild. Mr. Longfellow speaks home to 
them of the ‘‘ vacant chair” and other rel- 
ics. That misfortunes are blessings in dis- 
guise, that good comes of evil, are trite 
belicfs, out of which Mr. Longfellow has 
made many pleasant verses; indeed, so 
universal is his optimism that he tells that 
even the Devil himself has some good in 
him, if we only knew it. This amiability is 
especially pleasing to the gregarious minds ; 
this domestic sweetness appeals with suc- 
cess to thousands who would shrink from 
the analytical doubts and questionings of 
Mr. Browning, and sometimes even of Mr. 
Tennyson. Mr. Longfellow also under- 
stands the value of Biblical language and 
the use of texts in composition. Good per- 
sons of both sexes attach an affectionate 
importance to the words in which Chris- 
tianity was revealed and preached; and the 
Puritan traditions of America have aided 
Mr. Longfellow in acquiring a taste and 
facility for the introduction of those pas- 
sages in the Scriptures which stir the reli- 
gious heart most effectually. 

Together with a simplicity which some- 
times appears almost affected, Mr. Long- 
fellow combines a certain play of fancy 
which is not at all of the finest or best 
quality, but which is eminently calculated 
towin the admiration of the general reader. 
Very often those fancies are neither more 
nor less than gaudy conceits, which occa- 
sion no sentiment beyond that of a rude 
and ignorant surprise. There are poéms 
of Mr. Longfellow in which the subject is 
sadly tricked out with paste jewels, but then, 
on the other hand, he has inclosed a beauti- 
fal idea in snow-white expression, with per- 
_ one grand diamond ornament to set it 
off. His mind has a great bias towards the 
picturesque aspect of tins, and he has a 
tendency to allow this inclination to carry 
him too far. Another imperfection in his 
verses must be noted in his habit of almost 
dissolving the central idea by the quantity 
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of words and the various ways in which he 
turns it over and over again. Many people 
rather like this. They prefer to have the 
good thing shown them in many lights and 
in various colours. Condensed poetry is 
not at all in favour with the million. They 
require, as Dr. Whately said, a fair pro- 
portion of chaff with their oats. Too much 
nutriment at once is bad for weak stomachs. 
There is one work of Mr. Longfellow’s 
which is not half popular enough, and we 
believe it is because it is artistically, per- 
haps, the best he has produced. a Raw. 
anagh” is a delightful story, and worth a 
dozen ‘Golden Legends,” ‘‘ Hiawathas,” 
or ‘‘ Evangelines.” Besides being a fine 
specimen of illuminated prose, it contains 
some touches of genuine humour, that rarest 
of all qualities, and an unforced, pathos 
which is the more effective from its simpli- 
city. Reading it one feels an agreeable 
sense of contact with a mind of perhaps 
greater culture than force, but still with 
no mean power of reducing its impressions 
to an harmonious and distinct sha Here, 
as in his other productions, Mr. Longfellow 
is essentially reserved, and, so to speak, 
bashful. He never apparently puts out his 


full strength. 
In descriptions of natural scenery Mr. 
Longfellow has a very felicitous style. 


No 
one ever succeeds in bringing a landscape 
or a sunset before us who limite his picture 
to mere details, dry and topographical 
—_ To reproduce some notion of the 
eelings stirred up by the locality should be 
the main object of an artist. Now, a painter 
may do this by the sentiment of atmosphere 
and shadows, by perspective, by colours. 
A writer has only words at his disposal, and 
to have them serve him faithfully in this 
purpose he must in a measure charge them 
with colour. Then they become picturesque 
in the proper sense of that term. Efforts 
to do this sometimes result in what Mr. 
Ruskin terms the pathetic fallacy. In both 
prose and verse Mr. Longfellow is most for- 
tunate in this respect. Woods, rivers, and 
mountains are depicted in phrases which not 
only recall the places, but. which character- 
ize them, conferring the distinctive quality 
and effect in them which are most striking. 
And those phrases are not limited to inclos- 
ing but one suggestion. They possess the 
power of summing up as it were the scents 
as well as the sights of the fields and of the 
sea. We could find many examples in Mr. 
Longfellow’s prose‘and verse books to prove 
this statement —so many that we should not 
have room to quote them. 
Mr. Longfellow has reason to expect an 
honourable reception in England, and we 
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sincerely trust he will be met with a cordial 
hospitality and welcome. Whatever faults 
a critic may find in the completeness of his 
poetry, no one can question the sincere and 
noble spirit and the beauty of the mental 
impulses his verses are calculated to give. 
He has been the advocate of abolition at a 
time when to abuse slavery was more than 
hazardous; his pen has been used to 
furnish the inmates of quiet homes with 
thoughts which they would keep in prefer- 
ence perhaps to views of greater breadth 
and grasp; and we trust that when he re- 
turns to the other side of the Atlantic it will 
be with pleasant memories of the manner in 
which a poet was personally recognised in a 
country where he has been known and 
=. gga so long and so widely from his 
ooks. 


From The London Review. 
POULTRY. * 


THERE is a great deal of ignorance and 
of consequent cruelty displayed in the ordi- 
nary management of the poultry-yard. In 
country places, where the taste of the lady 
of the house in her drawing-room and garden 
is unquestionable, it is not unusual to find, 
even where there is a feminine pretence to 
seeing after such matters, that the fowl are 
sadly neglected. Unless they are taken up 
as a ‘‘fancy” this is very frequently the 
case. The little book which “‘ G. P.” offers 
on the subject, without exhausting the 
theme, gives sound practical advice on it, 
and if its contents are perused with atten- 
tion, the reader can scarcely have an excuse 
for want of definite and distinct information. 

“*G. P.” does not approve of ‘ pets.” 
She is going to teach us to make chicken- 
pie, and thinks it would not be a good prep- 
aration to engage our sentimental - affec- 
tions for its proposed contents. This is 
eminently a practical view, and all through 
the book the same tone prevails. The bird 
that is best to eat is the best bird with ‘ G. 
P.”; ‘*a neat, round, small-boned sort,” 
she terms it: The Bramah is recommended 
as good for hatching. The Dorking is un- 
fortunately delicate in constitution. The 
White Dorking, however, appears to pos- 
sess the finest qualities to be expected from 
a fowl. It performs the maternal duties 
with perseverance and discretion, and also 
makes a capital dish. The bird is some- 
what deficient in courage, but the defect 
may be remedied by crossing it with the 

*The Poultry-yard: its Pleasure and Profit. By 


G. P., Author of “Home Nursfmg,” ‘‘ Pinner and 
Housekeeping,’ &c. London: Routledge & Son. 
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hardy barn-door. The latter, too, is also 
improved, gaining in flesh and form. The 
Poland fowl excels as a layer. It derives 
its name not from Poland, but from Holland, 
the designation being a a vulgar ren- 
dering of Poulet Hollandois. For eggs, 
the Black Spanish birds are to be com- 
mended. ‘‘ Those that are tinged of a rich 
brownish colour, not too dark, are beautiful 
for breakfast, the colour being a great ad- 
dition to the effect of the table.” ith re- 
gard to cocks, ‘‘G. P.” thinks that a cock 
ought to die after three years old. At that 
time his temper becomes jealous and irri- 
table, he plagues all the hens, and when 
you come to eat him you find him tough. 

n reference to his points—he ought to be 
handsome in the first place. ‘‘G. P.” says 
emphatically ‘ there is not a known instance 
in which appearances go for more than in 
the case of a cock.” He ought also to pos- 
sess the faculty or ggg Sey of crow- 
ing fully and clearly. None of your gurg- 
ling spasms or cart-wheel shrieks, but a 
fine clear note. You should be careful also 
that he does not make music at unseemly 
hours. ‘A cock who crows in an aimless 
manner at all hours and under no provoca- 
tion, is growing old or losing his character, 
or he has never had any character to lose.” 
His deportment should be proud, and he 


should have no feathers on his legs. Eccrn- 
tricity of demeanour is a proof of nag on 
e- 


tence. ‘*A cock who hurries about, 

trays agitation at slight circumstances, goes 
here and there as if taking care of no one 
but himself, and carries his head depressed 
as if he were driven, is a bad cock.” In 
size he ought to be small and compact also, 
‘* quick to form an opinion, or to act on his 
perceptions.” A red comb and wattles of 
the same colour are desirable. Observe his 
manners and customs carefully. ‘‘ A cock 
who looks well, works well, crows well, and 
collects his hens well together in the even- 
ing,” is perfection. If you keep two ina 
yard, you must be careful that there is no 
rivalry. To avoid constant bickering and 
fighting one bird should be younger and 
smaller than the other. Thus an absolute 
despotism is secured, and peace is to be 
had on no other terms. ‘‘G. P.” once had 
a couple of young cocks of equal size and 
beauty in the poultry yard. There was con- 
stant war between them, the hens were 
‘** beaten and unhappy,” and the eggs were 
often addled. ‘‘G. P.” consulted with an 
experienced man, who made the cocks enter 
into a tremendous combat, in which the 
claim to eminence was made decisive, one 
winning gloriously while the other gave up. 
Curious enough, though peace and order 
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reigned afterwards ‘‘the beaten cock’s own 
hens flouted him. They despised the poor 
creature, and he hung his tail feathers and 
went about nervously and as an object of 
contempt.” A good bird, ‘‘G. P.” thinks, 
will be able to take care of a dozen hens. 
A walled-in yard is the best plate to kee 
fowls in. It possesses the advantages o 
enabling the birds to take exercise and move 
about. Furnish it plentifully with water. 
Sink a tub in the ground as a tank, and 
nail rough sticks across it like the bars of a 
ladder. The hens will go te drink by this 
means, but if two cocks are kept it would 
be well to have a couple of ways to the 
water. ‘A quarrel,” remarks our author, 
**once begun between two cocks is a never- 
ending grief. To forget and forgive forms 
no part of a cock’s virtues.” Supply the 
place with lime generously. If you do not 
the hen draws on her own resources for the 
necessary encasement of the egg, and the 
result is that she becomes sickly and spirit- 
less. This is a fact often forgotten in poul- 
try yards. Charcoal is also requisite. Air 
should be allowed to circulate freely. If it 
is not feasible to keep a yard, and you are 
limited to a coop, be careful to let the fowls 
out in the morning, ‘‘if you would not be 
cruelly disturbed by the cock crowing. It 
is his business the first thing in the morning 
to collect his hens, and to take them out on 
their first excursion after food. A shut-up 
cock, poor creature, goes on crowing, and 
crows all the more because it is the only 
one of his morning duties that the shut-u 
coop permits him to perform.” The fowl- 
house should be as free as possible from 
noises. « If the birds are disturbed at night 
the eggs will turn out badly. Your cook 
will complain of failures with omelettes. 
This may be due to the ‘ persistent yelping 
of a tiresome dog, or the disturbance of the 
hen-roost: by perhaps the idle cracking of a 
whip in the late hours of the evening, or 
the night-long banging of an unfastened 
door.” The roosting-place ought to be 
from wall to wall. The bars to form it 
should never be made of smooth or polished 
wood, but of rough and enduring material 
—in fact, branches of .trees with the bark 
left on will. be found the best. The habit 
of putting up ornamental perches results in 
disease to the hens, which often causes them 
to get up from the nests when sitting. ‘G. 
P.” tells a story of a hen which became so 
attached to a cook that whenever it had an 
egg to lay it ran into the kitchen and 
dropped it as a token of esteem into the lap 
of its patron, who held out her apron to re- 
ceive the contribution, and then ‘there 
would come quite a dignified descent and a 
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stately strut round the kitchen, with the 
hen’s triumphant chuck, chuck, chuck, and 
then the high note of rejoicing which always 
announces the fact of a new-laid egg.” 
Here is another story of the same kind: -- 
**A dove living at this present moment has 
fre 
th 


uently laid its e in a lady’s lap, in 
e folds of a black silk apron, while the yan 
works; sitting very stil, winking up with 
its wondering, questioning, sly-looking eyes, 
as much as to say, ‘Do you guess what I 
am accomplishing?’ The dove remains 
till a loud self-satisfied coo announces the 
accomplished fact, when she gets up, and 
walks off with the absurdest airs of satisfac- 
tion.” From this it may be seen that the 
modest handy hen-book of ‘*G. P.” is not 
only useful, but interesting. There is a 
fair amount of quaint observation and prac- 
tical experience in the little work set out 
in a neat and unaffected style. 


From The London Review. 
HEART-STRINGS AND FIDDLE-STRINGS. 


In one of Douglas Jerrold’s novels, ‘* St. 
Giles’s and St. James’s,” an amusing dis- 
pute takes place between the performers in 
a band employed for electioneering purposes. 
The subject of the quarrel turns upon the 
amount of enthusiasm which each instrument 
is capable of exciting in order to send a 
member to the House of Commons, and as 
well as we can recollect the drum has the 
best of the argument, the player strongly 
insisting that but for his exertions many a 
a then serving his country would 

ve been condemned to a private and ob- 
scure life. The notion has more than a 
mere satirical value; there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. Anything that can 
be helped by sentiment can be 5 Beat by 
music, and often with such effect that we 
are inclined to excuse the fanciful saying of 
Thomas Hood — ‘‘ Heaven reward the man 
who first hit upon the very original notion 
of sawing the inside of a cat with the tail of 
a horse.” If you refer to the poets you will 
find with what perseverance they work out 
this idea. Whether they sing of sun, moon, 
stars, women, flowers, or men, they are cer- 
tain to illustrate their thoughts with phrases 
and images taken from this art. In thea- 
tres, what could be done without the or- 
chestra? The agony-point of the drama is 
scored in the books of the trombone,sthe 
flute, and the fiddle. In the thrilling situa- 
tions —the ghost scene in the ‘‘ Corsican 
Brothers” for example — the gas is lowered, 
and the cornet-a-piston shut off as it were, 
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while the violins keep up a sort of tender 
tugging and gasping as an accompaniment 
to the gruesome business of the stage. 
That this is effective there can be no doubt, 
otherwise it would not be done. The cus- 
tom violates realistic propriety altogether, 
and requires a stronger concession of be- 
lief from us than even the footlights or the 
paint on the faces of the actresses. But, 
as it were, to prove that there must be 
some special leaning in human nature for 
moving scenes and moving music at the 
same time, there is the opera. Here indeed 
the heart-strings and the fiddle-strings are 
played upon together all the evening. By 
this means the opera becomes the most 
emotional of entertainments. Faust and 
Marguerite are not more distinctly swearing 
eternal constancy while the Devil growls in 
the corner than the gentlemen under Mr. 
Costa’s management are blowing and saw- 
ing a similar idea into your ears. Mar- 
guerite changes her key with her feelings, 
and necessitates a fresh crook for the cor- 
nopean. Our good friend Mephistophiles 
owes a great deal of his diabolical character 
to the hoarse bray with which his sentiments 
are echoed and supported by the band. In 
the last scene of t when the fair saint is 
wound up by machinery into the opposite 
direction from that taken by M. Petit and 
Signor Naudin, if we want to forget the ab- 
surdity of the finish, we must lend our ears 
again to Mr. Costa and his assistants. The 
apotheosis does not seem to be so unnatural 
when taken as illustrative of the music. 

Do mothers ever think of the mischief 
done at flower-shows by Godfrey’s band ? 
A waltz or a dainty selection may send to 
the winds the experiences of a brace of 
seasons. There are men who calculate 
their chances with women by the keen sus- 
ceptibility of some of the latter to the soft- 
ening influences of well-played music, and 
who can bring to their aid in real courtship 
the unreal courtship on the boards of the 
opera-house, or the suggestive harmonies 
of the promenade. Those Italians appar- 
ently singing their souls out to each other, 
with ma. 4 beautiful languor or passionate 
energy, often make or mar the prospects of 
careful mothers of daughters. The flower- 
show bands are not, of course, so effective, 
the players do not embrace each other, and 
if they did the effect would not be very ro- 
mantic ; but still they may dispose towards 
that sense of luxurious emotion which is not 
unfavourable for sighing lovers. Thus a 
kettle-drum may boast of having sent a 
couple to St. George’s, and it may be that 
the couple may owe a debt of gratitude or 
a curse to the kettle-drum all their lives 
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afterwards. We know what the piano has 
brought about in this respect. Messrs. 
Collard and Erard are perhaps the greatest 
match makers in the country. ink of 
what must lie on the musical conscience of 
an instrument which has been flirted over 
by a whole family of daughters, whose notes 
have been fired off to drown the whispers 
of numberless assistants, or to aid the pro- 
cess of landing a nervous fish! We are 
almost afraid to touch the subject of music 
in churches, and hint of the responsibilities 
incurred by an organ, or by a musical cler- 
gyman who sets up an amateur choir of the 
best tenor, soprano, and bass voices to be 
found among the most respectable of his 
parishioners. The ‘‘ Village Blacksmith” 
of Mr. Longfellow is represented as feeling 
more or less refreshed at the sound of his 
oer’ voice as she trills and quavers 
the hymns on Sundays. If she was a village 
beauty we may be sure the young lady’s 
performance attracted the notice of younger 
men in the congregation than her father. 
We have heard a clever novelist ask to 
have an air played to him over and over 
again, out of which, when questioned, he 
confessed he had been constructing a story 
—a complete and rounded story, which be- 
came more and more definite in its propor- 
tions and mechanism every time that he 
listened to the tune, until at last it ceuld be 
written down. Now, there was one spe- 
cially odd circumstance about this fact. e 
melody was a very old melody, and from 
time immemorial had been attached to a love 
legend. The story-spinner did not know 
this legend, and yet he very nearly guessed 
it in forming his own conception; not only 
guessed it generally, the mere idea of it, 
but matters in it of sentimental detail. We 
do not claim for this remarkable coincidence 
any.more value than it is worth, but still it 
is not beneath notice in an essay like the 
present. A Scotch gentleman (Dr. Hay) 
went close enough to undertake to build a 
house on a musical basis, and he mentioned 
the fact of his having tested the Parthenon 
in connection with his theory, when the re- 
sult corresponded favourably with his — 
ently eccentric idea. Music is not a fully 


developed ‘art, and we may get more from 
it yet — more than the poets have given us. 
There is something very striking in a frag- 
ment of a letter of Mendelssohn, in whic 

the musician described Goethe as listening 
to him playing from twilight into the dark. 
Other great minds, too, have fed themselves 


at times upon music. The great question 
is, whether it has only the power of startin 
ideas, or whether it sends new notions o 
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its own. Is instrumental music altogether 
inarticulate ? 

To return to the social aspect of our 
theme, what was a shepherd without his 
wr ayunid He wooed his Chloe or Phyllis 
with tunes. The custom has dropped off 
in our day, but survives, to some degree, 
in another shape, as we have tried to show. 
There are, indeed, a few left who remind 
us of the tradition. Amateur tenors are to 
be found in society who manage to fascinate 
with their d notes, as Corydon did with 
his wh poten and there are young 
gentlemen who, as Mr. Punch says this 
week, perform on the ‘‘comb,” or some- 
thing else. But, as a rule, the fashion now 
prevails vicariously. The light serenade is 
no longer in vogue. The concertina, with 
which some misguided artisans now and 
then interfere with the cats in order to com- 
pliment the young women with whom they 
travel in penny steamers, puts an end to 
amorous caterwauling on the part of gentle- 
men, if there was ever much of it in Eng- 
land. In Spain, the cavaliers did not gen- 
erally strum a single guitar, but engaged 
a band to come under the lattice of the 
adored, and perform to please her. We 
can effect the same object easier, and with- 
out so much danger of the young lady catch- 
ing cold, by means of the opera or concert. 

ese Pe concerts at the Crystal 
Palace afford us another example of the 
— of fiddle-strings to touch the heart. 
eople have been known to shed tears at 
the great sobs of sound which burst from 
time to time from the orchestra. But here 
the emotion is something more than roman- 
tic, it is real and sincere enough at least to 
put little notions of love-thoughts out of the 
way. Our country cousins, who managed 
to procure comfortable places, and who 
were not oppressed with the heat, no matter 
how well disposed for the amusement, pro- 
bably (if they were fairly susceptible to 
musical impressions) postponed flirting until 
they had forgotten the agitation and subse- 
quent melancholy and loneliness which en- 
sues after the hearing of those wonderful cho- 
ruses. And this brings us to the use of the 
fiddle-strings. Music has magnificent edu- 
cational possibilities which have been as yet 
but partially released by its masters and 
professors. It can do more than teach pas- 
sion. We know it can aid religion, but un- 
fortunately it can be degraded to ignoble 
purposes, almost as painting may be when 
painting is at its lowest, and is the pimp of 
vice. 

The sort of heart-strings vibrating to the 

song of Therese, vibrating to the tunes of 
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the Cancan quadrille — what shall we say 
of them? The fiddles of course are inno- 
cent agents in those cases, where they ac- 
company the voice of the gross woman and 
the movements of the coarse women. Yet 
they promote mischief and evil, just as they 
may, as we have suggested, promote ioty 
and pure love. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether music is, as Johnson said, a com- 

letely innocent sensual pleasure. It may 

ave been to Johnson, who had, quite a pas- 
sion for listening to the Scotch bag-pipes 
—an instrument, we may venture to think, 
which has seldom stirred in any one feelings 
other than indignation and a burning desire 
for universal murder; but it is possjble to 
conceive where music may immédiately 
prompt to low desires and actions, even 
where it is orchestral, and aided but slightly 
from without by scenery or dancing. Into 
this part of the subject. however it is not 
necessary to go. Music is an art which we 
should guard and cherish with caution, re- 
spect, and solicitude. We are almost tempt- 
ed to write that if you see after the fiddle- 
strings the heart-strings will take care of 
themselves. An unmusical man or woman 
is not only defective and mentally crippled, 
but is, it is not perhaps too much to say, a 
dangerous person to deal with. We have 
Shakespeare’s authority for thinking so at 
least. But then the sirens were musical 
ladies also, and were not altogether harm- 
less. Comic singers have ears for music, 
and are as insensible to the degraded nature 
of their calling as a pickpocket to his pursuit. 


From The London Review. 
THE QUAKERS.* 


Tue speciality of this book is that it is 
the first work in which the doctrines and 
constitution of Quakerism have been defi- 
nitively and minutely traced mainly to the 
early Baptists, and also that in its pages is 
to be found, for the first time, a detailed 
review of the influence exercised by the 
Friends in the various departments of phi- 
lanthropy, social progress, political reform, 
literature, science, and commercial. enter- 
prise. It is not without reason that the 
author boasts of the labours of his sect in 
these various departments; and when it is 
remembered that at the present time the total 
number of Friends in Great Britain and Ire- 
land barely amounts to 15,000, the provision 
made by them for education is something re- 
markable. Mr. Tallack traces to it the 


* George Fox, the Friends, and the pesty Deo 
tists. By William Tallack. London: 8S. W. Par- 
tridge & Co. 


the order 
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large amount of the morality, intelligence, 
influence, and general prosperity which 
characterize the Friends as a body; and to 
the same cause he attributes the small 
amount of privation amongst them, and the 
rarity of the occasions in which they come un- 
der the care of the police or the magistraey. 
But may not the provision made for educa- 
tion be dependent on some cause which in 
itself would account for the absence both 
of privation and crime from the Quaker 
body? ‘We think we find such a cause in 
their affluence, and the reason given for 
that affluence is, that the eclectic character 
which Mr. Tallack claims for Quakerism 
extends to the circumstances as well as to 
the disposition of candidates for admission 
into the sect. We suspect there is a quasi- 
admission of something not unlike this, 
both in the fact of the paucity of numbers 
belonging to it, and in the avowal which we 
find at p. 14, that perhaps it is not to be 
desired that the Friends should gain many 
converts ‘‘as mankind is now constituted.” 
‘For if,” the author continues, ‘‘ the soci- 
ety were swamped with a mass of converts 
not prepared to enter fully into the spirit 


.of its communion, the tone of the whole 


body would be. lowered, and possibly its 
constitution become radically altered. The 
Quakers are a select and disciplined body, 
better qualified for influencing outsiders 
than for uniting with them in perfect com- 
muniom ‘They have exercised very great 
influence on the surrounding world; far 
more in proportion to their very small num- 
ber, than any other sect that ever existed — 
the Jesuits not excepted. But the retention 
of this beneficial influence is only compati- 
ble with their maintenance of the strict dis- 
cipline and high morality of their body. 
This would hardly be practicable with any 
considerable accession of persons not pre- 
pared for the abstract views and decided 
principles of the Society.” It certainly 
would not be practicable with the admis- 
sion of all comers, poor as well as rich. 
But from this point of view, Quakerism is 
hardly to be considered a religious sect, but 
aio more of the nature of a religious 
order, which receives into its sodality only 
such candidates as can pass through the or- 
deal of a novitiate specially designed to 
test their possession of those qualities which 
mires in its members. Mr. 
Tallack says, that the Quaker system is 
suited only for the more thoughtful and se- 
rious of Christians, and for persons with 
minds disciplined to deep feelings and ab- 
stract contemplation, and with strong pref- 
erences for individual freedom of religious 
action. Itis not a body with which men in 
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general, or many men, are likely to seek 
communion. Is not this, rather than edu- 
cation, the reason why there is an absence 
of privation and of crime amo the 
Q rs? Is it not also the cause of much, 
at least, of the influence which they are 
said to exert upon society? How, other- 


wise, does it come to pass that the Quakers, | thirt 


during the last quarter of a century, have 
sent their preachers to Hindostan, the Pa- 
cific Islands, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Cape Colony, the West Indies, California, 
Greenland, Iceland, Russia, the Faroe 
Islands, Lapland, Madagascar, Egypt, 
Syria, and the Holy Land, without any - 
preciable accession to their number? Mr. 
Tallack gives, as an example of the paucity 
of converts, the case of Fonathan" Grubb, 
an ‘excellent gentleman,” who has for 
years ‘‘laboured assiduously in preaching 
to owl omy especially in the rural districts 
of Suffolk, Essex, and Norfolk. His meet- 
ings have been largely attended, and have 
also been occasions of much solemnity and 
tenderness of spirit. They have often been 
followed up by sympathising private con- 
versations with some of the most impressed 
amongst the hearers. Great religious edifi- 
cation has doubtless ensued in consequence. 
But we have not heard of any fresh acces- 
sions to the ranks of Quakerism from any 
or all of those meetings.” But when more 


than two centuries ago the Quaker boy, 


James Parnell, sixteen years of age, 
preached to the people of the same eastern 
counties, he ‘‘ gathered in hundreds, and 
probably thousands, to the fold of his peo- 
ple in the very district where Mr. Grubb 
(# man far superior to young Parnell in 
most Christian virtues) can barely secure 
one proselyte in several years’ ministerial 
activity.” Parnell’s success and Grubb’s 
failure, notwithstanding the ‘‘ solemnity and 
tenderness of spirit” observable at his meet- 
ings, would lead us to suppose that the 
terms of admission into the Quaker body 
are more exacting now than they were two 


centuries ago. But, once in, the conditions | tire 


of Quaker life are not repulsive. There 
are the great educational advantages to 
those who stand in need of them. There 
is the fact stated by Mr. Tallack, ‘‘ that 
every poor Friend who may be unable to 
earn a livelihood, usually receives aid from 
his brother members, to the extent of from 
£20 to £40 per annum, generally admin- 
istered privately, exclusive of the money 
on upon the education of his offspring.” 

hen the absence of what is known amongst 
Friends as ‘‘the one man system,” the right 
of all to preach if they are moved to do so, 
even women, is so soothing and indulgent 
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to spiritual vanity and conceit, that there 
must be some reason for the fact that Qua- 
kerism numbers so few adherents in these 
islands, and that its numbers are rather 
dwindling than increasing. For example, 
in Norwich, which forty years ago contained 
five hundred Friends, there are now barely 


Mr. Tallack endeavours to explain this 
surprising state of things. ‘‘It thus ap- 
pears,” he says, ‘‘that the Quaker system 
is an admirable one for developing a small 
band of active, independent, philanthropic, 
and spiritual Christians, but fails most de- 
cidedly in gathering in the masses of man- 
kind. This,” he continues, ‘‘is now gen- 
erally admitted by the Friends. One of 
them, an aged minister, lately remarked to 
the writer, ‘Well, ‘I must confess that if 
the evangelization of the great body of the 
people had depended upon us, very little 
would have been done.’” This is a la- 
mentable confession, after upwards of two 
centuries of missionary labour. ‘‘ It would 
appear,” Mr. Tallack continues, ‘‘ that, in 
aiming at perfection, the Friends have ar- 
rived at many conclusions incompatible with 
the actual constitution of imperfect and 
frail humanity. It is often observed that, 
in the communication of religious instruc- 
tion to the poor, a rough and ready, but 
comparatively uneducated, yet zealous 
working man is far more effective than a 
calm, refined, and highly-educated speaker. 
Similarly, the very agencies which the 
Friends ne and avojd as imperfect, 
namely, ‘the one man system,’ hearty con- 
gregational singing, untrammelled zealous 
preaching, outwardly visible sacraments, 
settled pastorages and paid ministers — 
these or other such arrangements are evi- 
dently and practically essential to the evan- 

lization of the great masses of mankind, 
in spite of all the arguments of Quakerism, 
and notwithstanding the admirable results 
(on a very limited scale) of a system from 
which the agencies have been almost en- 

ly excluded.” This argument is not 
wholly destitute of force; but, on the other 
hand, what is to be said of a body which 
deprecates and avoids agencies which it 
holds to. be essential to the evangelization 
of the great masses of mankind? We must 
conclude that it desires to be a select and 
exclusive body, ‘‘a small band of active, 
independent, philanthropic, and spiritual 
Christians,” well off in point of funds, hav- 
ing little or no poor to. speak of, and rather 
averse to letting them into the fold than 
otherwise. But where, then, is the merit 
of its. supporting its own poor, or of the 
large provision it makes for education? 
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Why does Mr. Tallack reproach the de- 
nominations with not having ‘‘ bestowed 
upon their poor a small proportion of the 
systematic and individualizing care experi- 
enced by the Friends in such cases”? The 
comparison is ridiculous. Out of a popu- 
lation of thirty millions, the Friends reckon 
in their community fifteen thousand. They 
are 7 a wealthy body; and ‘‘the 
pecuniary and educational privileges of 
membership are so many,” says Mr. Tal- 
lack, ‘‘that a constant vigilance is requisite 
to avoid the reception of candidates for ad- 
mission who may be prompted by interested 
motives.” Where is the difficulty of such 
a body supporting its own poor, or what 
credit is due to its members for keeping 
clear of the police? The Quakers begin 
by admitting none within their pale who are 
not thoughtful and serious Christians ; men 
who are removed by a greater or less de- 
gree of affluence from the temptations of 
want; men well schooled and disciplined 
in the exterior and interior respectability. 
Now if a sect admits into its sodality er 
ing but what is good, and rejects every- 
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thing that is bad, it has no right to boast 
of the efficacy of its principles. We do 
not deny that the Friends have been active 
in many good works; all we maintain is 
that it would have been surprising had they 
not beenso. We have left ourselves hardly 
space to speak of Mr. Tallack’s ‘Life of 
George Fox,” the most important part of 
his work appearing to us to consist in the 
false pretensions we have been discussing. 
It is an interesting sketch, a contribution 
to the history which will one day give us a 
picture of the efforts made in an age of 
abominable ‘licentiousness, by earnest be- 
lievers, to awaken consciences which had 
fallen asleep. Mixed up with those efforts 
there was doubtless a great deal of per- 
sonal vanity, and Mr. Tallack candidly ad- 
mits the ve faults of which Fox was 
occasionally guilty. But on the whole the 
tendency was good. It aimed at the revival 
of religion, which was suffering from the 
reaction consequent upon the upheaving of 
the Reformation. And with all its faults it 
was not destitute of beneficial results. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SEA-SHELL. 
Coop lips of shell, sing, Sea-shell, warm and 


sweet, 
Of ripples curling on the creamy beach, 
Of soft waves singing in each other’s ear, 
Small wavelets kissing one another’s feet, 
Where flakes of foam make music, a low speech 
Tenderly sad to hear. 


Tell me of half-formed little broken words, 
Sung by the ripples to the still sea-flowers 
In silent sleeping tideless deeps of sea ; 
For there the flowers have voices like to birds, 
That sing full-throated in this world of ours 
On each melodious tree. 


Not now, not now, sweet shell, some other day 
Tell me of sighings on the lonely shore, 
And seas that sob to birds that scream above; 
Tell me not now of earth grown weak and gray, 
Nor longing for the things that come no more, 
Nor any broken love. 


To me thy breathing bears another tone, 
Of fresh cool currents running under sea, 
And happy laughter of the sunny spray :— 
Ah ! hearest thou the words that are thine own, 


Know’st thou the message that they bear to me, |: 


The things they seem to say? 


Ah, Sea-shell, it is this—‘‘ The soft blue deep, 
Which thrills with a heart that knows thee and 
is kind 
Sighed for thy sorrow, now it laughs with 
ee; 





Love is a secret which man cannot keep; 
Hide it from heaven and the heedless wind, 
- But trust it with the sea!’’ 
A. C. Brapiey. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany, 
THE BRIDE’S DREAM. 
BY J. EK. CARPENTER. 


Tue young bride she is dreaming, 
Ah! who that dream can tell? 
It may be of some loved one 
Ere falsehood broke the spell ; 
It may be of the bridegroom 
Who watches by her side, 
And deems she must be happy 
Because she is his bride. 
Oh! if that be her dreaming 
May time ne’er break the spell, 
But the tears flow in her slumber, 
And who that dream can tell? 


The young bride she is dreaming ! 
Of the future, or the past? 
But she’ll wake, and smiles around her 
* Like a ray of sunshine cast; 
Her pride will keep her silent, 
She may speak of other themes, 
But her lips will never whisper 
What she wept for in her dreams. 
Oh ! if those dreams were happy 
i May time ne’er break the spell, 
But the tears fell in her slumber, 
And who that dream can tell? 





